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Tue rise of Methodism was one of the most natural events 
in the world, as natural as the rising of the sun, as light after 
darkness, spring after winter, calm after storm, life after death ; 
as natural as the Reformation of the sixteenth century ; as the 
English, the French, or American Revolution. When corrup- 
tion and abuse in civil or religious administration have risen to 
a certain heiyht, then in due time come resistance and reform. 
Human nature, in even its most degraded state, will bear only 
to a certain point; it then rises and seeks redress, proclaims 
its wants, and strives for their satisfaction. No want is deeper ; 
not that of civil liberty, not that of a pure and primitive doc- 
trine, than that of the soul for reality in its religion; fora re- 
ligion that shall be not only a round of forms, not only a cold 
and dry proclamation of truisms, not only a creed anda service, 
but a real principle of faith, hope, and love, which shall dwell in 
the heart, lift it above the world, and place it in intimate com- 
munion with the Father, after whom it yearns, and for whose 
salvation all its instincts cry aloud ; that shall satisfy and fill the 
desires, resolve the doubts, answer the questions, of the exist- 
ence of which every soulis conscious. But at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, no such religion was to be found within 
the pale of the English Church. It was among the Dissenters ; 
but it was not in the Church. Yet there were in the Church 
men, as well as churchmen ; those who, beside her doctrine and 
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her ritual, both which they honored and loved, wanted some- 
thing more. They felt, at least, that if the truth was in the 
Church, it was buried beneath the many folds of form; 
it was not an accessible, living, saving truth; it was cold, 
distant, inaccessible, or dead. If not dead, it must be received 
and exhibited in a quite different manner, or the souls of men 
must pine and die. ‘The Church, without a real and earnest 
religion, was not enough. Methodism grew naturally out of 
this feeling of dissatisfaction with the religion of the Church. 
Those who before had become dissatisfied with her hierarchy, 
and her service, had long ago withdrawn, and composed the 
great body of Dissenters. ‘Those, who could not allow her 
theology to be pure and primitive, had also left her ranks, and 
constituted that small minority of the Dissenters, who held to 
the strict unity of God. But, though these malcontents had 
taken their departure, others remained, who, while they believ- 
ed her doctrine, and acknowledged the authority of her clergy, 
and loved her services, loved religion more. ‘The Wesleys, 
John and Charles, with Whitefield, were of this number, and 
were the first to come out and give utterance toa feeling, which, 
as soon as their voices were once raised, was responded to 
throughout the kingdom and the Church. They found religion 
for themselves, and as soon as they found it, they began to ex- 
hibit and proclaim it to the world, that others might share their 
joy. And their peculiarity, as reformers, lay in no novelty of doc- 
trine, or organization. ‘They forsook, in the outset, neither the 
doctrine nor the order of the Church. They did not dream of 
founding a new sect. ‘They simply believed with the heart, 
and what they believed with the heart, they preached as if they 
so believed. This was original Methodism ; it was not Cal- 
vinism, nor Arminianism, nor Church-of-Englandism. It had 
nothing to do with doctrine. ‘The only Methodism I desire 
to know,” said Whitefield, “is a holy method of dying to our- 
selves, and of living to God.” It was religion of the heart, 
living faith, the faith of a soul that realized its own nature, des- 
tiny, duty, and danger, and was earnest that other souls should 
do the same; a faith, that uttered its convictions not in the 
smooth and well turned periods of an academic discourse, but in 
those burning words, however homely or rude, which with most 
power could reveal the soul to itself, and rouse it to lay hold on 
the hope set before it. Afterwards, Methodism took the forms 
of a peculiar institution ; but those forms entered not into the 
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thought of its original founders, when they first began their 
great work of spiritual reformation. ‘They were the fruit of 
accident and circumstance. 

Such is the reform, which every church and sect needs from 
time to time to break forth in the midst of it. Age and power 
grow dull and secure. A church, that has passed through 
the exciting days of its origin, when it had its enemies, persecu- 
tion, and trials, is apt to fall asleep. Order, decency, and a 
regular routine of services, usurp the place of a living piety. 
The Church is a body without a soul. What it then needs for 
its regeneration is a Methodism, a spirit of earnestness and living 
piety to spring up and kindle its own warmth in the general 
heart. It is not doctrine that any Christian sect wants for its 
regeneration ; much less, new views or new philosophies ; but 
new methods of action and devotion, a new heart, new warmth, 
new zeal, life for death. Every sect has truth enough of doc- 
trine to save it ; for there is no sect of Christians, that receives 
not Christ the Son of God, believes not in God the Father 
and Judge, in the future life, in the retributions of an eternal 
world ; and these believed with the heart, and preached with the 
heart, would be competent to all the victories that were ever 
achieved by Whitefield or Wesley. It should be the prayer of 
every sect, that a Methodism, in its proper and original signifi- 
cation, a spirit of living piety and faith, may flame up and spread 
through its members. 

The volumes before us are a history of one branch of Meth- 
odism, as Southey’s Life of Wesley is of another. Whitefield 
and Lady Huntingdon are the heads of Calvinistic Methodism, 
as are the Wesleys of Arminian. “The Life and Times of 
Lady Huntingdon” is a history, minute and full as the most 
curious could desire, of the origin and growth, the successes 
and reverses, of Calvinistic Methodism. It records the: inci- 
dents in the private and public life of the Countess, the princi- 
pal events in the career of Mr. Whitefield, and biographical 
sketches of all the more considerable preachers, who either 
adopted Calvinistic views, or belonged to Lady Huntingdon’s 
connexion, or issued from her schools. ‘The volumes, though 
presenting an immense mass of fact, are yet interesting in a high 
degree. We can offer but a very meagre account of their con- 
tents, in any space our pages will afford; but we will do what 
we can; not doubting that it will be for the advantage and 
pleasure of our readers. ‘The materials of the present volumes, 
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we will here add, have been collected by a member of the fam- 
ily of Lady Huntingdon ; arranged for publication by a person, 
to whom he committed them for that purpose, but whose name 
we do not learn, while valuable introductions to each volume 
have been furnished, by still another hand, a late President of 
Lady Huntingdon’s College, at Cheshunt, the Rev. J. K. 
Foster. 

Of Lady Huntingdon’s noble ancestry, a long and tedious 
catalogue is drawn up, of which only one article “attracted our 
attention, and excited a little interest, which was the circum- 
stance, that Lady Huntingdon’s grandmother on her father’s 
side, was “daughter and heiress to Lawrence Washington, 
Esq., of Caresden, in Wiltshire.” Very little is told us of the 
early days of this remarkable woman; but enough to show, 
that her whole life, from its earliest dawn to latest decline, was 
earnestly and consistently religious. Her biographer, indeed, 
does not allow her to have been savingly religious till the period 
of her conversion, which did not occur until after she had listen- 
ed to the preaching of Whitefield and his associates, though 
he takes pleasure in saying that her earliest impressions were ‘of 
a serious cast, and her habits those of a religious and devout 
person. 


** Lady Selina’s mind,” he says, ‘ even in her early infancy, 
was of a serious cast. When she was only nine years of age, 
the sight of a corpse about her own age, on its way to the grave, 
induced her to attend the burial. There the first impression of 
deep seriousness concerning an eternal world took possession of 
her heart, and with many tears she earnestly implored God on 
the spot, that whenever he should be pleased to take her away, 
he would deliver her from all her fears, and give her a happy 
departure. She often afterward visited that grave, and always 
preserved a lively sense of the affecting scene she had there wit- 
nessed.” — ‘* Though no correct views of evangelical truth had 
hitherto enlightened her ladyship’s mind, yet even in her juve- 
nile days, she frequently retired, for prayer, to a particular clos- 
et, where she could not be observed, and in all her little troubles 
found relief in pouring out the feelings of her heart to God. 
When she grew up and was introduced into the world, she con- 
tinued to pray that she might marry into a serious family. None 
kept up more of the ancient dignity and propriety than the house 
of Huntingdon ; the family possessed a sort of decorum, which 
she, perhaps, mistook for religion. With the head of that family 
she accordingly became united, on the 3d of June, 1728.” 
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This marriage appears to have been an eminently happy 
one. 


‘** His Lordship well knew how to value the treasure which 
Providence had given him, in a woman of such exalted merit and 
amiable qualities, and accordingly made it his study to repay 
the felicity with which she crowned his life. He considered 
himself possessed of the greatest possible addition to his earthly 
happiness, and from the period of his marriage was uniformly 
an attentive and affectionate husband, which character he main- 


tained with a becoming mixture of dignity and affection, till the 
day of his death.” 


The conversion of Lady Huntingdon seems to have been a 
conversion merely from eminent piety and goodness, to eminent 
piety and goodness. ‘Taking the biographer’s own account, 
it would be difficult to imagine a holier, a more pious woman, 
than Lady Huntingdon was before her conversion. Every 
moral virtue, every religious habit, every Christian grace, was 
hers from her youth up. ‘The change, therefore, when it came, 
was but a change in the theory of her religious feelings. She 
formerly thought much of the beauty and excellence of virtue 
and religion, of the happiness of being a child of God, a disciple 
of Christ, and an heir of immortality. After having heard the 
Methodists, — Whitefield especially, —she suddenly conceived 
the idea that her own goodness was a mere chimera of the 
imagination, and that it was through the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to her, by which alone she could be saved. The 
conversion seems to have had no relation to the moral and 
spiritual, but only to the speculative and intellectual ; to have 
been but a change of the theory, by which she explained to her 
own mind the manner, in which the same moral and religious 
character became effectual to her acceptance with God. 

The following is the account given by her biographer of this 
event in her religious history. 


*‘ A dangerous illness having soon after brought her to the 
brink of the grave, the fear of death fell terribly upon her, and 
her conscience was greatly distressed. She now perceived that 
she had beguiled herself with prospects of a visionary nature, 
was entirely blinded to her own real character, had long placed 
her happiness in mere chimeras, and grounded her vain hopes 
upon imaginary foundations. It was to no purpose she remind- 
ed herself of the morality of her conduct; in vain did she recol- 
lect the many encomiums that had been passed upon her early 
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piety and virtue. Her best righteousness now appeared to be 
but filthy rags, which, so far from justifying her before God, in- 
creased her condemnation. The remorse, which before attended 
conscience, on account of sin, respected only the outward ac- 
tions of her life; but now she saw her ‘ heart was deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked ;’ that ‘all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God ;’ and ‘ that the thoughts of 
men’s hearts are only evil, and that continually.” When upon 
the point of perishing in her own apprehension, the words of Lady 
Margaret, (a sister of her husband,) returned strongly to her re- 
collection, and she felt an earnest desire, renouncing every other 
hope, to cast herself wholly upon Christ for life and salvation. 
From her bed she lifted up her heart to her Saviour with this 
importunate prayer, and immediately all her fears and distress 
were removed, and she was filled with peace and joy in be- 
lieving. 

** Now the day began to dawn. Jesus the Sun of Righteous- 
ness arose, and burst in meridian splendor on ber benighted soul. 
The scales fell from her eyes, and opened a passage for the light 
of life, which sprang in, and death and darkness fled before it. 
Viewing herself as a brand plucked from the burning, she could 
not but stand astonished at the mighty power of that grace which 
saved her from eternal destruction, just when she stood upon its 
very brink, and raised her from the gates of hell to the confines 
of heaven.” — Vol. I. pp. 14, 15. 


We leave this account of Lady Huntingdon’s conversion, 
which opens a wide field for observation, with the single reflec- 
tion, how untrue to nature and therefore destined soon to per- 
ish, as well as opposed to the temper and doctrines of Jesus, is the 
creed that constrains a person possessed of the virtue and piety 
ascribed to Lady Huntingdon before her conversion, to regard 
herself afterward as a brand plucked from the burning, as saved 
from eternal destruction, as raised from the gates of hell. What 
is hell, if filled with beings possessed of the virtue and piety of 
Lady Huntingdon i ? as it must be, if they are there, who, cloth- 
ed with her virtues and-piety, have yet failed of a Calvinistic 
conversion. But faith such as this we suppose to have nearly 
passed away. 

From this time ‘to the day of her death, Lady Huntingdon 
was in immediate connexion with the Methodists, and, as soon 
as the separation took place, the acknowledged head of the Cal- 
vinistic branch. It may be supposed that the defection, from 
the ranks of fashion to those of religion, of a person of the 
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station in high life held by Lady Huntingdon, made no small 
sensation. Had her husband been either of the worldly or ex- 
clusive temper of many of those, who advised him to interpose 
his authority to withdraw her from her new friends, he had it 
in his power to have greatly embittered her life, though he might 
not have succeeded, as it is easy to see from the strength and 
decision of her character no human being could have done, in 
accomplishing his principal object. Happily for her he was a 
good, just, and generous man; and although he could not enter 
into all the counsels of his wife, yet he respected her and her 
faith, and treated with perfect courtesy the leaders of the new 
religion, who became frequent visitors at his house. The ut- 
most he could be persuaded, or himself thought it right or kind 
to do, was to request that Lady Huntingdon would converse with 
Bishop Benson ; a request, to which she promptly gave her 
assent. ‘The interview is thus described. 


‘“‘ The Bishop was accordingly sent for, and he attempted to 
convince her Ladyship of the unnecessary strictness of her sen- 
timents and conduct. But she pressed him so hard with Scrip- 
ture, brought so many arguments from the articles and homilies, 
and so plainly and faithfully urged upon him the awful responsi- 
bility of his station under the great head of the Church, that his 
temper was ruffled, and he rose up in haste to depart, bitterly 
lamenting that he had ever laid his hands upon George White- 
field, to whom he attributed the change wrought in her Ladyship. 
‘ My Lord,’ said the Countess, ‘ mark my words; when you are 
on your dying bed, that will be one of the few ordinations you 
will reflect on with complacence.’ The bishop’s conduct at that 
solemn season verified her prediction ; for when near his death, 
he sent ten guineas to Mr. Whitefield, as a token of his regard 
and veneration, and begged to be remembered by him in his 
prayers.” * 








* This was honorable to the bishop. Two other “instances of epis- 
copal candor” are added by the author, of the same wholesome charac- 
ter. “The venerable Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, being in the 
habit of preaching frequently, had observed a poor nan remarkably at- 
tentive, and made him some little present. After a while he missed his 
humble auditor, and meeting him, said, ‘John, how is it that I do not 
see you in the aisle, as usual?’ John, with some hesitation, replied, 
‘ My Lord, I hope you will not be offended, and I will tell you the truth. 
I went the other day to hear the Methodists, and I understand their 
plain words so much better, that I have attended them ever since.’ The 
bishop put his hand in his pocket, and gave him a guinea, with words to 
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Lady Huntingdon now became a regular attendant on the 
preaching of the Methodists, and was brought into a close ac- 
qnaintance with their principal preachers, and joined the society 
in Fetter Lane, where, with her husband, she was a constant 
attendant on public worship. It was her practice, also, both in 
town and in the country, to have preaching on week days at her 
own house by her domestic chaplain, which office, during one pe- 
riod, was filled by Whitefield, when, through her high connexions, 
she drew together a large number of the nobility. It was in her 
drawing-rooms, that Lord Bolingbroke, the Earl of Chesterfield, 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and others of the same circle, first 
heard Whitefield. Upon these most unpromising subjects, this 
really great man seems to have made a deep impression. 
“The Earl of Chesterfield, and a whole circle of nobility,” says 
the author, “ attended, and having heard once, desired they 
might hear him again.” ‘ My hands,” says Whitefield, on this 
occasion, “have been full of work, and I have been among 
great company. A privy counsellor of the King of Denmark 
and others, with one of the Prince of Wales’s favorites, dined 
and drank tea with me on Monday. On Tuesday, I preached 
twice at Lady H.’s, to several of the nobility. In the morning, 
the Earl of Chesterfield was present ; in the evening, the Lord 
Bolingbroke. All behaved quite well, and were in some degree 
affected. Lord Chesterfield thanked me, and said, ‘ Sir, I will 
not tell you, what [ shall tell others, how I approve of you;’ 
or words to this purpose. He conversed with me freely after- 
wards. Lord Bolingbroke was much moved, and desired I 
would come and see him the next morning. I did; and his 
Lordship behaved with great frankness.” Whitefield has been 





this effect ; ‘God bless you, and go where you can receive the greatest 
profit to your soul.’” —“ Archbishop Secker, when laid on his couch 
with a broken thigh, was visited at Lambeth by Mr. Talbot, vicar of 
St. Giles’s, Reading, who had lived in great intimacy with him, and re- 
ceived his preferment from him. ‘You will pray with me, Talbot?’ 
said the archbishop, during the interview. Mr. Talbot rose, and went 
to look for a prayer book. ‘That is not what I want now,’ said the dy- 
ing prelate; ‘kneel down by me, and pray for me in the way I know 
you are used to do.” With which command the zealous man readily 
complied, and prayed earnestly from his heart for his dying friend, 
whom he saw no more.” More candor like this would have preserved 
Methodism to the Church, to its infinite advantage ; but narrow-minded, 
worldly, and bigoted men, drove her out to seek a home elsewhere, and 
no so true a friend and ally has the Church found since. 
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accused of courting the “ Great ;” and of betraying undue ela- 
tion on the intimacies which by circumstances, he was led to 
form with some of them, and on the honor conferred upon him 
of preaching to them. It was a very pardonable weakness if 
. he did, for it was no small triumph to be constantly resorted 
to by such men as Chesterfield and Bolingbroke. Judged 
by our standard, and it is true the language of some of 
his letters would be called cringing, and quite unbecom- 
ing a man, much more a minister of Jesus Christ ; but then, 
judged by an English standard, and it can hardly be construed 
to have carried more meaning with it than many of the episto- 
lary forms still in use among ourselves; they appear to have 
been very much words of course, mere conventionalisms. But 
if he was sometimes too complimentary, he knew how on 
proper occasions to speak plainly and boldly, as in a letter to 
the Marquis of Lothian who had sought his friendship. “ You 
do well, my Lord,” he said, “to fear lest your convictions 
should wear off. Your Lordship is in a dangerous situation in 
the world. Come, then, and lay yourself at the feet of Jesus. 
As for praying in your family, I entreat you, my Lord, not. to 
neglect it. You are bound to do it. Apply to Christ for 
strength to overcome your present fears. ‘They are the effects 
of pride, or infidelity, or both.” 

Not even the great founders of Methodism were more quick 
to discern what the instruments were which religion and the 
times needed, and to turn accidents to advantage, than Lady 
Huntingdon ; who, though in the event her influence and that 
of her party greatly declined, was in the beginning of the 
greatest service to the new cause. Lay preaching which has 
proved of so great advantage to Methodism, especially in the 
first years of its existence when there was no other source 
whence to draw their ministers but the Church of England, was 
at first resisted both by Wesley and Whitefield. Bowers, the 
first who without episcopal ordination dared to lift up his voice 
as a preacher, was sharply reproved by Wesley, and brought to 
confess his error. But Lady Huntingdon, with a more pene- 
trating mind, saw in lay preaching an agency of great power, 
and especially needful to a rising sect, which if it was to grow 
and spread it must be among the people, who for their: con- 
version needed not refinement, or elegant scholarship, but a 
plain and heartfelt announcement of the vital truths of the gos- 
pel ; and for this, who more fit, than clear-headed and warm- 
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hearted men of their own body? Accordingly, when she af- 
terward heard a Mr. Maxfield pray in the Fetter Lane chapel, 
to which office he had been appointed by Mr. Wesley, she 
urged him to expound the Scriptures also. This soon passed 
into preaching, and he became the first itinerant lay preacher. 
Wesley, however, could not brook the irregularity, and was de- 
sired by those who were of the same mind with himself, to 
hasten to London and check the growth of the evil in the bud. 
His mother, like Lady Huntingdon a woman of “ deep piety, 
strong sense, and sound judgment,” by a calm remonsirance 
first restrained him in his course, and eventually brought him to 
her own way of thinking. 


“She had heard Mr. Maxfield preach, and was fully persuaded 
he was called of God to the work of the ministry. Perceiving 
marks of displeasure in the countenance of her son on his arrival, 
she inquired the cause. He warmly replied, ‘ Thomas Maxfield 
has turned preacher, I find.’ Mrs. Wesley looked at him seri- 
ously, and said, ‘ John, you know what my sentiments have been ; 
you cannot suspect me of favoring readily anything of this kind ; 
but take care what you do with respect to that young man, for he 
is as surely called of God to preach as you are. Examine what 
have been the fruits of his preaching, and hear him also yourself.’ 
He heard Mr. Maxfield preach, and expressed at once his satis- 
faction and his sanction, by saying, ‘It is the Lord; let him do 
what seemeth to him good.’ He saw that it was impossible to 
prevent his followers from preaching, and with admirable readi- 
ness resolved to lead the stream, which it was beyond his power 
to turn.” — Vol. I. p. 34. 

Mr. Maxfield, after preaching a few years as a layman, re- 
ceived episcopal ordination from the Bishop of Derry. “On 
receiving Mr. Maxfield, at Mr. Wesley’s particular recommen- 
dation, the bishop said the following remarkable words ; ‘ Sir, 
I ordain you to assist that good man, that he may not work him- 
self to death.’ ” 

About this time, 1744, Lady Huntingdon made the friendship 
and acquaintance of Doddridge, as she had before that of Watts. 
As a specimen of her epistolary talent, we offer the following 
letter to Doddridge. Her letters do not recommend her. They 
are hard and crabbed in their style, often obscure, sometimes 
unintelligible, abounding in the technical phraseology of her 
peculiar faith, and as she grew older and felt the care of the 
churches upon her, a little too apostolic in their tone. Yet do 
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they, nevertheless, always impress the reader with a deep sense 
of her goodness of heart, ber upright intentions, and her sincere 
piety. The letter which: follows was in reply to one from Dod- 
dridge, and treats principally, says her biographer, on the ne- 
cessity of preaching free grace. 


ad “* May 10th, 1744. 

‘“* Dear Sir: I was most extremely obliged by your very kind 
letter, and, though I am very glad and thankful to hear from my 
Christian friends, yet I consider their callings as so many inter- 
ruptions from what their inclinations are often most disposed to. 
We want not that friendship which the world has, discovering its 
degree by the mere outside shows of ceremony, but those hearts 
who know Him that was from the beginning ; by this acquaint- 
ance, they can trace back the several other influences upon their 
minds, beside the secret ones of his to them, and will not wonder 
such things should help them to maintain an esteem of mankind, 
till a stronger motive supplies its place. No, my worthy friend, 
never be under any care about anything relating to me; I can 
never esteem less, and only more, by the further favor the Lord 
Jesus Christ shall and will still more bestow upon you ; and may 
you abound in hope through the power of the Holy Ghost! If I 
understand upon what your satisfaction was founded, in my dis- 
course with Mr. Jones, I think it depended upon my open and 
free declaration of present salvation, to be free, and through 
Jesus Christ alone; and yet, for many reasons, your being as 
open in it as a preacher, may not be so effectual, to your univer- 
sal service, I mean, as by attending to smaller degrees of good in 
all. In my last letter to Mr. Whitefield, I think I have said to 
this effect ; it is for this point we must coinend, of which we are 
witnesses, with that tender regard to all degrees or steps leading 
to it, by which we can alone exiricate ourselves from the trifling 
wrangles of the schools upon words, and better confound the in- 
fidel world. It is the only answer to that remark, which, though 
I have never heard it, is surely strong, namely, that uncertain 
ties must level all religious feelings too much; and they must 
arise always rather upon the conclusions of men, than the sapient 
evidence of the divine propositions. 

“« Here, then, my friend, is what our Lord offers us. It is for 
such a religion I live, and in which, with his grace, I will die. 
This manifestation in the soul of Britain will prove as satisfactory 
as light is to the eye; and, whenever this light appears equally 
great, there will be a perfect agreement; the degrees may and 
will cause disputes, as about the several imperfect objects a day- 
dawn produces ; and in this state, the well meaning among the 
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Moravians seem, disputing with all who see differently with 
them. In this case, our Lord’s rule seems best, which was not 
to destroy error with evil, but by the establishment of truth, the 
rather to let it fall from its own weakness ; exhort all the souls 
back, and the deadly thing will not hurt them, though they drink 
of it. I most fear their political schemes, and cannot tell how to 
account for many things upon any other principle, than as prior 
to the introduction of their, as the phrase is, infallible Church ; 
and, when we go beyond the written Word, which will, simply 
attended to, open with the light by degrees, as we receive its 
blessed rays ; | say, when we go beyond this, where must the 
great confusion end? In nothing but a traditionary Church, 
made up of many pious but superstitious minds ; which, I hope, 
Turkey is not without. 

‘¢ Your sermon | read with much care, as well as attention to 
your request, that | would sit with pen and paper by me, to mark 
all I could find amiss in it; but if it will be any satisfaction to 
you to know it, I can assure you, with all my care | was not able 
to make one objection, nor even to fear one from any mortal for 
you. And I must beg you will be so good as to let me have a 
hundred sent, inorder to give away. 1 hope Mr. Hervey’s fears 
are groundless about the Dedication ; it is in all respects the best 
judged one, both for your character and his, that I think could be 
penned ; you have done right, and my good maxim will support 
you, ‘ Do that which is best, and leave the rest to God.’ By your 
confidence in me, you have led me to be thus free with you. I 
speak from my heart. It may mean well, but do you correct its 
judgments when you find them wrong. I think I should ever be glad 
to confess them so, whenever I see them so ; and | hope for more 
excellent ways of godliness and truth; with many wishes to Mrs. 
Doddridge for her safety, and prayers for you, my friend, I re- 
main, most sincerely and faithfully, Yours, 

“S. Huntinepon.” 


A few other letters to Dr. Doddridge are given, a little more 
in the ordinary style of letter-writing than this; but. still far 
from attractive. It must have been, we imagine, from her let- 
ters, rather than from her manners, or conversation, or the con- 
duct of her life, that Mr. Southey thought himself justified in 
insinuating a suspicion of insanity. Not that they afford, howev- 
er, the shadow of a foundation for entertaining any such suspicion. 
If it was his intention in recording the fact that i insanity had been 
hereditary in some members of her family to cast a doubt upon 
the perfect soundness of Lady Huntingdon’s intellect, we are 
constrained to declare, that as far as a judgment may be form- 
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ed from the picture of her mind and life as presented in these 
volumes, we share the indignation of their author at the wan 
tonness of the imputation. If a mind and heart bent upon one 
object, and that the moral and spiritual ‘well-being and final 
salvation of men be a sign of insanity, Lady Huntingdon was 
then insane. If to be so absorbed by this one object, as to 
make it the theme of her letters and conversation, and allow it 
to mould her character and demeanor in society, to give a 
permanent coloring to her very thoughts as well as to their 
expression, to provide an engrossing employment for every 
hour of her life, and open channels for the distribution of all 
her wealth even to the impoverishment of herself, be any proof 
of insanity, then Lady Huntingdon was insane. In the eyes 
of one who placed religion in form and decency, in adherence 
to old usages, and the uttering of set phrases, and treading old 
paths, her life was indeed sufficiently strange, and busy, and 
eccentric, to seem to be driving on without rudder or compass. 
But, if the Bible be true, she was the sanest woman in the 
kingdom ; if the soul be what we are always saying it is, then 
she and Whitefield and Wesley and their followers were the 
only persons fully in possession of their reason. Not but what 
we think they may have occasionally been betrayed into an 
extravagance ; not but what they are justly chargeable, at times, 
with the false and dangerous heat of blind fanaticism ; but that 
an excess here was a virtue, and the clearest sign of a sound 
judgment, in comparison with the general apathy of the world. 
Lady Huntingdon, however, needs no defence on this count, 
even if Southey intended to say what may be inferred from his 
language. ‘Those who read these memoirs, will acknowledge 
in her the existence of a clear and penetrating mind, warm and 
steady affections, and a zeal for religion and the salvation of 
men, not more than commensurate with the dignity and great- 
ness of the end at which she aimed. ‘They will see in her a 
faithful and affectionate wife, a fond mother, a wise friend, a 
liberal benefactor of the poor, judicious as well as prompt in 
her charities, an adviser of such reach and discrimination that 
even the leaders of Methodism, men certainly of great intel- 
lects, were ever ready to listen to her counsels, and as a man- 
ager of the extensive business affairs in which she of choice 
buried herself during a period of fifty years, challenging not only 
the approbation but the admiration of all with whom she was 
concerned. 
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Severe affliction now overtook Lady Huntingdon. Two of 
her sons, thirteen and eleven years of age, died of small pox. 
The date is not given of this event; and we have the com- 
plaint to make of frequent carelessness, in this particular, on 
the part of the conductors of the work. ‘This adversity was 
“soon followed,” in 1746, by the death of her husband, the 
Ear! of Huntingdon. 


“‘ Lady Huntingdon,” says her biographer, ‘* was left a widow 
in the thirty-ninth year of her age, with the entire management 
of her children and their fortunes, which she carefully attended 
to, and improved with the greatest fidelity. Her family affairs 
necessarily occupied her attention during Lady [Lord] Hunting- 
don’s life ; but now become her own mistress, by the demise of 
his Lordship, she resolved to devote herself wholly to the ser- 
vice of Christ, and to the souls redeemed by his blood. 

“ Few characters have been more erroneously estimated by 
the world than that of Lady Huntingdon. She was in fact 
neither the gloomy fanatic, the weak visionary, nor the abstracted 
devotee, which different parties have delighted to paint her. The 
circumstance of her having forbidden the publication of her pa- 
pers, and her retired mode of life, for even her charities were 
principally distributed through the medium of her chaplains, were 
the causes that baffled the curiosity of those, who felt desirous of 
discovering the motives, which could tempt a woman to resign 
the allurements of fashion, frivolity, and high station, and to de- 
vote upwards of an hundred thousand pounds during her life for 
the extension of peculiar religious opinions ; and that, too, with- 
out any view towards the personal distinction which has been too 
often a leading inducement with the founders of new sects. 

“Instead of giving way to unavailing grief under this afflicting 
bereavement, or suffering her mind to prey upon itself in seclu- 
sion, Lady Huntingdon endeavored to find comfort in affliction 
by those unremitting exertions for the extension of divine truth, 
which characterized every part of her life. The first six months 
of her widowhood were spent at Donnington Park, which she 
continued to occupy till the young Earl of Huntingdon became 
of age. ‘The members of the little societies in her neighborhood 
were perpetually in her thoughts, and her heart was penetrated 
with the most lively concern for their welfare. Although her 
endeavors, during this season of affliction, were chiefly exercised 
for their spiritual benefit, yet was her heart enlarged also toward 
all the children of God, by whatever name they were distin- 


guished, or wherever the bounds of their habitation were fix- 
— on 
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‘From this period, Lady Huntingdon’s devotion to Christian- 
ity was sincere and unreserved. Whatever she had formerly 
admired and pursued, she now voluntarily laid at the feet of her 
Lord ; and dedicated her time, her studies, her acquisitions, and 
her substance, to the service of her God, and the furtherance of 
his cause in the world; desiring at once to present him with her 
whole being as a living sacrifice, expressive of her entire devo- 
tion. She had no interest to serve, no inclination to gratify, nor 
any connexion to maintain, but such as was necessary to prove 
the sincerity of her zeal, or the fervor of her love. Wherever 
she appeared, she breathed the spirit of devotion, and wherever 
she was familiarly known, the purity, the fervor, the resolution, 
and the constancy of that devotion were universally apparent. 
* * * Wherever she was called, in the providence of God, 
she was acknowledged as ‘a burning and shining light.? The 
common lights of Christianity were eclipsed before her; and 
even her spiritual friends could never stand in her presence, with- 
out being overwhelmed with a consciousness of their own infe- 
riority and unprofitableness. Amongst innumerable instances, 
which might be adduced, I shall merely add the testimony of the 
late excellent Mr. Toplady, who considered her ladyship ‘the 
most precious saint of God he ever knew.’ ” 


Similar testimony is borne to her worth by Fletcher, White- 
field, Berridge, Wesley, and others, whether of the Calvinistic or 
the Arminian side of the house. 

Her life was now more exclusively than ever consecrated to 
the cause of religion. As the ties which bound her to the world 
weakened, those which bound her to the Gospel and its suc- 
cess grew stronger. Her days thenceforward were passed in 
maintaining preachers at her own charges, sending them forth 
into every part of the kingdom, erecting and endowing chapels 
in London and in different parts of the country, frequent- 
ly journeying through the Island to see after their welfare, and 
especially in instituting and superintending a college for the 
education of ministers for her Connexion, (as Calvinistic 
Methodism came to Le denominated,) first at Trevecca, in South 
Wales, and afterward at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, where it 
yet remains. It is impossible, within the narrow limits of an 
article, to follow her through all her labors, which were many 
and never-ending. ‘The greater part, indeed, of the large vol- 
umes of her memoirs is devoted to the lives and labors of her 
ministers, and to interesting anecdotes of their personal charac- 
ters, professional adventures and services, with all of whom, 
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however, she was more or less intimately connected, and in all 
whose labors she shared either as a moving cause, a watchful 
and interested observer, or sympathizing friend. But even of 
the incidents and labors more strictly connected with herself 
we can here take no proper notice. We shall content ourselves 
with recording the principal remaining events of her life, and 
offering such selections from the pages of her biographer as shall 
throw most light upon her character. 

New afflictions awaited Lady Huntingdon. In the year 
1757, eleven years after the death of her husband, she lost 
another son, of the age of eighteen years, —one only being 
now left, — and a few years afterward this was followed by the 
death of her youngest daughter, the Lady Selina Hastings, to 
whom her mother appears to have been most ardently attached. 
Of her illness and death, Mr. Romaine, one of Lady Hunting- 
don’s ministers and friends, thus writes ; 


* You have heard, I suppose, of Lady Selina’s illness. She 
had a violent fever for about seventeen days, and the physicians 
did not apprehend she was in any great danger, although she was 
near her end. On Thursday morning, about 4 o’clock, the 
Lord took her to himself. O what a stroke was that we say 
to Lady Huntingdon! No, indeed, it was all mercy, all love, 
like the rest of Jesus’s gracious dealings with his people. During 
her illness, Lady Huntingdon had every day many promises 
given her of God’s kindness to her daughter; all which she in- 
terpreted in a carnal sense, like the Jews, and thought her daugh- 
ter would recover, and do well again. By this means she was 
wonderfully supported, and her spirits were kept up to the last. 
And when the Lord let her see things were otherwise intended, 
then she thought that he had prepared for her a fresh fund of 
comfort. For such was Lady Selina’s behavior, and such her 
speeches, from the beginning of her illness, that there is no doubt 
she died happy in the arms of Jesus. My dear friend, if I had 
time to tell you all the particulars of her death, your soul would 
abundantly rejoice, and all that is within you would bless the 
God of your salvation. To him she committed herself, trusted 
him, found him faithful, and declared over and over again, that in 
him she was happy. Her last words to her mother, when she 
took her leave, were these; Lady Huntingdon had said, ‘ My 
dearest child, how do you feel your heart? Are you happy ?’ 
Lady Selina answered, lifting up her head from her pillow, which 
she had not done for several days, ‘ am happy, exceedingly happy 
in Jesus. ‘Then she kissed Lady Huntingdon, and presently 
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went home. Although my lady bears this so well, yet she feels 
it. She is but a woman, and though a gracious one, yet grace 
does not destroy nature. She is a parent, and at present incapa- 
ble of writing.” — p. 334. 


Lady Huntingdon’s biographer, who, it will be remembered, 
is a relative, “ a member of the houses of Shirley and Hastings,” 
bears his testimony also to the excellence of this young lady’s 
character, and the greatness of her mother’s sorrow. 


‘** Tt was Lady Selina’s happiness,” he says, “‘ to be born o 

a parent, who considered a religious education the highest accom- 
plishment, with which her daughter could be graced, and the 
most valuable patrimony, with “which ‘she could be endowed. 
Her disposition was naturally amiable, and she studied to repay 
maternal affection with an attachment ‘that grew with her growth, 
and strengthened with her strength. Her religion was the relig- 
ion of the heart, and consisted in an habitual intercourse with her 
God, from which neither the attractions of youth and fortune, nor 
the dazzling splendor of high life, could divert her. Her conduct 
demonstrated the reality and energy of a divine principle, always 
alive and active in its influence on her mind. And as her life 
was amiable and useful, so its closing scenes were highly inter- 
esting. Possessing the grace, and living the life, she had the 
consolation of departing in the full enjoyment of faith * * * 
To resign into the arms of death so affectionate and dutiful a 
daughter, was a severe trial to the Countess; but the considera- 
tion that it was ordered by that Being, who is too wise to be 
mistaken, and too good to be unkind, silenced every opposing 
thought. ‘The choicest flowers we gather from the garden of 
society, which yield us the richest fragrance, too often fade in 
our bosom, drop their Jeaves, and moulder in the dust.’ The loss 
of such a child was very sensibly felt by her afflicted mother ; 
she best knew her worth, and most keenly deplored the parting 
stroke. But through the whole of this suffering season, this time 
of sorest anguish, she was enabled to look for help and strength 
to the rock of her salvation, to yield implicit submission to the 
will of God, to be absolutely resigned to his disposal, and to re- 
press every murmuring thought. ‘ It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good,’ was the prevailing language of her humble, 
sorrowing, submissive soul.” — Vol. I. p. 335. 


Another adversity, of a kind yet heavier to bear, overtook 
the already afflicted lady, not long after the death of her daugh- 
ter. Her cousin, Lawrence, Earl of Ferrers, a man of violent 
passions and dissolute manners, after having often threatened the 

VOL. XXiX. — 3D S$. VOL. XI. NO. III. 37 
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life of his wife, who happily before he succeeded in his aims was 
able to procure a bill of separation, then, as if still bent upon the 
gratification of the most savage and cruel nature, murdered in 
cold blood his steward, whom he suspected, — as one of the 
receivers of his estate on behalf of his wife, —of paying 
over to her a larger sum than was her due. Nowhere but 
in England, we suppose, could it have happened that a man, 
with all the limbs and common strength of a man, at the 
command of a superior in rank, would quietly kneel down to be 
shot through the heart. Anywhere else two men shut up to- 
gether in a room in the manner described below, would have 
been reduced to the level of men; one would have risen, the 
other have sunk, and there would have been a struggle at least 
for what was equally dear to both. ‘The’ narrative is hardly 
credible. 


‘‘ Having ordered Mr. Johnson [the steward] to attend him to 
Stanton, his Lordship contrived to send all the men servants out 
of the way, so that there was no person in the house but himself 
and three female servants. On Mr. Johnson entering the room, 
Lord Ferrers locked the door. His Lordship then ordered him 
to settle an account, and after a little time produced a paper pur- 
porting, as he said, to be a confession of his villainy, and required 
him to sign it. Johnson refused ; on which his Lordship, draw- 
ing a pistol from his pocket, ordered him to kneel down, which 
the terrified man did, upon one knee; but Lord Ferrers cried out 
so loud as to be heard by one of the women at the kitchen door, 
‘ Down on your other knee, declare what you have acted against 
Lord Ferrers, your time has come and you must die.’ He fired, 
and the ball entered Mr. Johnson’s body just below the last rib, 
yet he did not drop, but rose up and expressed the sensations of 
a dying man, both by his looks and broken sentences.” — Vol. 


I. p. 403. 


At his trial, the murderer was persuaded by his family and 
friends to plead insanity, which, much against his will, he at 
length consented to do. It did not, however, avail him; he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to be hung. In relation to 
this vein of insanity in the blood of his family, the author is be- 
trayed into curious inconsistencies. ‘It was melancholy,” he 
says, “to see two of his brothers brought to depose to lunacy 
as existing in their blood, in order to save their brother’s life.” 
Yet just before, —a page or more, —speaking of Lord Fer- 
rers, he says; “Though he was at times a very intelligent 
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person, and a nobleman conversant in the constitution of his 
country, yet, on divers occasions, [he had] exhibited symptoms of 
constitutional insanity.” Yet, as the reader will recollect, he 
resented the imputation of insanity upon the family, on the part 
of Mr. Southey! So far as we can judge from the whole nar- 
rative of this affair of Earl Ferrers, there seems to be no more 
proof of his insanity than may be made out in the case of every 
man, who gives way to the violence of his passions. He was 
a selfish, dissolute, tyrannical, and thoroughly unprincipled man, 
and why should it be a surprising thing he should commit the 
crime he did? ‘Throughout his trial, during his imprisonment, 
and on his way to the gallows, his conduct was never that of a 
lunatic, but most unequivocally that of a cool, deliberate, heart- 
less villain. 

Yet very great exertions were made to save this miscreant’s 
life, and, to her great discredit must it be said, among those who 
were active in these mistaken efforts of humanity, was Lady 
Huntingdon. It would not be very wonderful in the case of 
most persons in such circumstances, if their feelings overcame 
their judgment, and they had acted rather from impulse than 
principle, and the dictates of a religiously enlightened sense of 
duty. But we cannot make these excuses in the case of Lady 
Huntingdon, whose profession, if we may say so, was religion, 
and whose well-trained mind had become so superior in other 
directions to the influences of low, selfish, and worldly mo- 
tives. So that we are left to the belief, that in this hour of 
severe temptation, her pride of birth, of which she had a large 
share, asserted a paramount supremacy, however little conscious 
she might have been of its secret sway, and called upon her to 
strain every nerve, that the blood of Hastings and the Shirleys 
need not afterward be traced to the veins of one who had died 
a murderer upon the gallows. Happily for the interests of jus- 
tice, the petitions of friends and relatives, and the importunities 
of rank, utterly failed. The king, to his honor, was immova- 
ble. ‘As the House of Lords,” he said “had found him 
guilty, he would not interfere.” A petition was presented by 
the Lord Keeper, but the king refused to hear him. 

But we turn from this to other scenes in Lady Huntingdon’s 
life, in which her character is more pleasingly displayed, and 
more in accordance with its distinguishing qualities. Among 
these was her courageousness in standing forth in all circum- 
stances, and among all ranks of people, for the honor of re- 
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ligion, her readiness to perform any office, however humble, or 
however dangerous, or of however doubtful propriety and expe- 
diency in the common opinion, if in her own judgment religion in 
general or Methodism in particular was to-be profited. As an 
example of the way in which she was prompt and anxious to do 
good, both by the giving of alms and ministering to the wants of 
the soul at the same time, we have an account of her visits to a 
poor woman, the wife of a soldier in Brighton, to whom, after 
she had relieved her necessities, she spoke concerning her. 
religious interests, and in such a manner as produced a deep 
impression upon her heart. She persuaded the Countess to re- 
peat her visits, which are thus described. 


*“‘ The apartment,” says her biographer, “* was contiguous to a 
public bakehouse, and the people that came to the oven, heard 
through a crack in the partition her Ladyship conversing on spir- 
itual subjects. ‘This soon became noised abroad, and other poor 
women, feeling a desire to hear such things, attended at the 
lodgings of the soldier’s wife at appointed times for that purpose. 
Her usual method was to converse with them about the one thing 
needful, to read and expound the Scriptures, and to pray with 
them. In a little time the number of her hearers increased, and as 
often as they could be collected, she joyfully proclaimed to them 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. The affectionate and fervent 
manner, in which she addressed them, was an affecting proof of 
the interest she took in their spiritual concerns. There was an 
energy in her manner that was irresistible. Her subject, her 
language, her gestures, the tone of her voice, and the turn of her 
countenance, all conspired to fix the attention and affect the 
heart. 

‘** On one of these occasions, a blacksmith, named Joseph Wall, 
a man notorious for his profligacy, having been directed to the 
place of meeting, obtained admittance, though none but females 
had hitherto attended. Lady Huntingdon coming in, felt much 
surprise at seeing him in a corner of the room, and hesitated in 
her mind whether to request him to withdraw, or to refrain from 
speaking to him. At length, she determined to take no notice of 
him, and to proceed in her usual course, (which she considered 
was the path of duty,) by praying with these poor women, and 
setting before them the ‘things which accompany salvation.’ 
The word thus spoken was applied by the power of the Holy 
Spirit to the heart of Joseph Wall, and from that time he became 
a distinguished specimen of the power of divine grace, so that 
all who knew him were constrained to acknowledge the marvel- 
lous change. Fora period of twenty-nine years he adorned the 
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doctrine of God his Saviour by a life of holiness, and through 
every period of his religious life, appeared asa pilgrim and stran- 
ger in the world.” — Vol. I. p. 313. 


Here was a ministry in the true line of the apostles. Her 
‘Influence seems to have been great over persons in every 
rank, 


‘* Wherever she went, she invariably produced an extraordi- 
nary degree of attention to religious subjects. Her Ladyship’s 
character was in many respects new. There was a publicity in 
her religion, which no other Dissenter, Puritan, Churchman, or 
Reformer, had ever displayed, at least since the Reformation. 
Wherever she was, and in whatever company, her conversation 
was on religion, in which there was this peculiarity, that she 
spoke of the sins and errors of her former life, her conversion to 
God, the alteration in her heart and conduct; and she plainly 
said to all, it was absolutely necessary that the same change should 
take place in them, if they would have any hope in death. What an 
innumerable multitude will have abundant cause to bless God to 
all eternity on her account, as the honored instrument in his hands 
of leading them to a saving acquaintance with the truth as it is 
in Jesus. ‘The means, on which she chiefly relied in ihis good 
work, was the erecting of numerous chapels, where the glad tid- 
ings of a free and full salvation, suited to the wants and necessi- 
ties of the ruined, the vilest, and most abject of the human race, 
have been and still continue to be faithfully proclaimed ; whereby 
many outcasts and wanderers have been brought back to the 
fold of the great shepherd and bishop of souls.” — Vol. I. 
p- 443. 


Lady Huntingdon did not to the last despair of exciting some 
saving power over the mind of Lord Chesterfield, an old and 
intimate friend of her house. Writing to Dr. Doddridge, she 
says ; 

‘¢ Sometimes I do hope for dear Lord Chesterfield, and Lord 
Bath, Mr. Stanhope, and one of the privy council of Denmark, 
with a great many ladies and people of fashion as well as of 
quality. I know your warm heart will rejoice in this, and your 
prayers will help with ours for an increase to our blessed Lord’s 
kingdom, even among them.” 


But notwithstanding he constantly attended Mr. Whitefield’s 
preaching, when he was at Lady Huntingdon’s, yet, as her 
biographer remarks, “ he deceived her hopes.” It shows the 
simple fervor of Lady Huntingdon’s faith, that she could “have 
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hopes” of making a Methodist of a man like Chesterfield. 
Upon the mind of Lady Chesterfield, however, and others of 
the same family, Lady Huntingdon had the pleasure to perceive 
that deep and permanent impressions were made by their inter- 
course with herself, and by the preaching of Whitefield. 


** Lady Chesterfield,” says the author, “ was a natural daugh- 
ter of George the First. Born to wealth, and allied to a rich and 
noble house, she was fitted to make a distinguished figure among 
the great, andto shine at court. Her various accomplishments at- 
tracted general admiration; and she was for many years fasci- 
nated with the splendor and allurements of high life, which seem- 
ed to absorb all her thoughts, and gratify her utmost wishes. 
But it pleased God to lead her to attend the preaching of Mr. 
Whitefield, at the Countess of Huntingdon’s house ; and to con- 
vince her, that no situation, however high and elevated, can se- 
cure to its possessor uninterrupted felicity ; and at the same time 
exhibited to her view the source of true and permanent happiness. 
Lady Chesterfield knew the world too well not to expect its ha- 
tred and reproach for casting her fortunes, her honors, and her 
talents at the foot of his cross. In compliance with the wishes of 
Lord Chesterfield, her Ladyship sometimes went to Court, and 
mixed with the gay and thoughtless, but found no pleasure in the 
fashionable follies of those around her. The last time she visit- 
ed the royal circle, her plain but elegant dress was of a brown 
ground with silver flowers, which Lord Chesterfield, a nobleman 
of undoubted taste, had obtained from the Continent at considera- 
ble expense. His Majesty, who, it seems, was well acquainted 
with the proceedings at Lady Huntingdon’s, coming up to Lady 
Chesterfield, first smiled, and then, forgetting royal decorum, 
remarked, ‘ I know who chose that gown for you, — Mr. White- 
field. And I hear you have attended on him this year and a 
half.’ Lady Chesterfield replied, ‘ Yes, [ have, and like him very 
well ;’ but after she came to her chair, was grieved that she had 


not said more, when she had so favorable an opportunity.” — Vol. 
I. p. 463. 


As a further illustration of the manner in which Lady Hunt- 
ingdon exercised her influence for religion, and at the same time 
serving as a sprightly, and we presume authentic picture of life 
in courts, we offer to the reader the following account of her 
collision with Dr. Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


** About this time Lady Huntingdon engaged in an affair, which 
had excited much of the public attention, and ultimately drew 
forth the censures of royalty. Dr. Cornwallis, Archbishop of 
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Canterbury, during the preceding winter had given several large 
balls and convivial routs at his palace. Mrs. Cornwallis was also 
recognised in all the journals of the day, as a leading personage 
in the fashionable world, who eclipsed everybody by the splendor 
-and magnificence of her equipages and entertainments. These 
outrages on all decency attracted the notice of every friend to 
propriety, and even drew forth many satirical observations from 
some of the gay personages who were most frequent at the pal- 
ace. Lady Huntingdon determined to remonstrate with the 
Archbishop, and for this purpose sought and obtained an intro- 
duction and an interview. It ended, as might almost with cer- 
tainty be expected. A clergyman in so high astation, who sought 
his pleasures in such indulgences, was not over likely to take 
kindly any interference from such a quarter ; still less his wife, 
as everybody would guess. His Grace was violently offended, 
and Mrs. Cornwallis scrupled not to reprobate and ridicule Lady 
Huntingdon in all the fashionable circles. But this, instead of 
having the effect she so much desired, only drew additional odium 
on the Archbishop.” 


After failing in one other attempt to influence the Archbishop, 
Lady Huntingdon resolved to seek an audience with the King, 
[George III.,] which was immediately granted. We give the 
account of it entire. 


“On the day appointed, her Ladyship, accompanied by the 
Duchess of Ancaster and Lord Dartmouth, went to the King’s 
palace at Kew, where she was received in the most gracious 
manner by both their Majesties. The King listened to every- 
thing she said with great dignity and marked earnestness, but 
with evident emotion ; ‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ the feelings you have 
discovered, and the conduct you have adopted on this occasion, 
are highly creditable to you. The Archbishop’s behavior has 
been slightly hinted to me already ; but now that I have a cer- 
tainty of his proceedings and most ungracious conduct toward 
your Ladyship, after your trouble in remonstrating with him, I 
shall interpose my authority, and see what that will do toward 
reforming such indecent practices.’ 

‘‘ Lady Huntingdon had the honor of conversing with their 
Majesties for upwards of an hour, on a great variety of topics. 

“The King and also the Queen complimented her La- 
dyship in the highest terms on the many benevolent actions 
which had been reported to them, and her great and com- 
mendable zeal in the cause of religion. His Majesty then 
told Lady Huntingdon he was no stranger to her proceedings ; 
but added, that he often found it difficult to obtain an un- 
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prejudiced account of what she said and did. ‘I have been 
told so many odd stories of your Ladyship,’ said the King, ‘ that 
I am free to confess, I felt a degree of curiosity to see if you 
were at all like other women; and I am happy in having an 
opportunity of assuring your Ladyship of the very good opinion 
I have of you, and how very highly I estimate your character, 
your zeal, and abilities, which cannot be. consecrated to a more 
noble purpose.’ 

‘** His Majesty then spoke of the talents of some of her Lady- 
ship’s preachers, whom he understood were very eloquent men. 

‘¢¢ The bishops,’ ” said he, *** are very jealous of such men.’ 
And he went on to mention a conversation he had lately had 
with a dignitary, whom he would not name. The prelate had 
complained of the conduct of some of Lady Huntingdon’s stu- 
dents and ministers, who had made a great disturbance in his 
diocese. ‘ Make bishops of them, make bishops of them,’ said 
the King. ‘ That might be done,’ replied the bishop, * but please 
your Majesty, we cannot make a bishop of Lady Huntingdon.’ 
* Well, well,’ said the King, ‘ see if you cannot imitate the zeal 
of these men.’ ‘ As for her Ladyship, you cannot make a bishop 
of her, it is true ; it would be a lucky circumstance if you could, 
for she puts you all to shame,’ added the Queen. His Lordship 
made some reply which did not please the King, and his Majesty, 
with more than his usual warmth, replied; ‘I wish there was a 
Lady Huntingdon in every diocese in the kingdom.’ It is re- 
markable that this bishop never afterwards made his appearance 
at court. 

**'The Queen inquired for Lady Chesterfield, who had been a 
great favorite with their Majesties, but had not visited the court 
for some years. The King reminded Lady Huntingdon of his 
father, of whom he spoke in a feeling manner, and lamented his 
premature death. ‘I remember seeing your Ladyship,’ said the 
King, ‘ when I was young. You then frequented the court cir- 
cle ; and I cannot forget that you was a favorite with my revered 
father, the Prince of Wales.’ 

‘** We discussed a great many topics,” says Lady Huntingdon, 
‘“‘ for the conversation lasted upwards of an hour, without inter- 
mission. ‘The Queen spoke a good deal, asked many questions, 
and before I retired, insisted on my taking some refreshment. 
On parting, I was permitted to kiss their Majesties’ hands ; and 
when I returned my humble and most grateful acknowledgments 
for their very great condescension, their Majesties immediately 
assured me they felt both gratified and pleased with the inter- 
view, which they were so obliging as to wish might be re- 
newed.” 
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A few days after this interview, the following admonitory 
letter was addressed by the King to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ; 

**¢ My good Lord Prelate ; I could not delay giving you the no- 


- tification of the grief and concern with which my breast was 


affected, at receiving authentic information that routs have made 
their way into your palace. At the same time I must signify to 
you my sentiments on this subject, which hold these levities and 
vain dissipations as utterly inexpedient, if not unlawful, to pass 
in a residence for many centuries devoted to divine studies, re- 
ligious retirement, and the extensive exercise of charity and be- 
nevolence ; I add, in a place where so many of your predeces- 
sors have led their lives in such sanctity as has thrown lustre on 
the religion they professed and adorned. 

‘** From the dissatisfaction with which you must perceive I be- 
hold these improprieties, not to speak in harsher terms, and on 
still more pious principles, I trust you will suppress them imme- 
diately, so that I may not have occasion to show any further 
marks of my displeasure, or to interpose in a different manner. 
May God take your Grace into his almighty protection! I re- 
main, my Lord, your gracious friend, 

G. R.” 

‘‘ The first time their Majesties saw Lord Dartmouth, after the 
interview with Lady Huntingdon, the King told him he thought 
her Ladyship one of the best of women, a sentiment in which 
the Queen heartily concurred. ‘I was much taken with her ap- 
pearance and manner,’ said his Majesty ; ‘ there is something so 
noble, so commanding, and withal so engaging about her, that I 
am quite captivated with her Ladyship. She appears to possess 
talents of a very superior order, is clever, well-informed, and has 
all the ease and politeness belonging toa woman of rank. With 
all the enthusiasm ascribed to her, she is an honor to her sex, and 
the nation. 

** And afterward, when one day at court, Lady Huntingdon 
became the subject of conversation, the King and Queen took 
up her defence against the aspersions of some who were present, 
especially a noble lady, who observed, she thought her, (Lady 
Huntingdon,) so great an enthusiast, that she certainly must be 
deranged in her intellects. The King, who had been listening 
most attentively, replied with great quickness, ‘ Deranged, Mad- 
am, did you say?’ ‘ Yes, please your Majesty,” said her Lady- 
ship, * forno one could act as she does that was not insane ;’ and 
then related the circumstance of Lady Huntingdon having called 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury to ‘ preach to his Grace’ for 
presuming to see company, ‘ which impertinence,’ she said, ‘ Mrs. 
VOL. XXIX.— 3D S. VOL. XI. NO. III. 38 
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Cornwallis resented with becoming spirit.’ Their Majesties, and 
the Duchess of Ancaster, (a friend of Lady Huntingdon,) ex- 
changed looks, and the King laughed heartily. The Duchess of 
Hamilton, who was present, fearing the unfortunate Marchioness 
would get deeper into the scrape, made a motion to her to be 
silent, which the King perceiving, immediately demanded of her 
Ladyship what Mrs. Cornwallis had said of Lady Huntingdon, and 
if the Archbishop had not given her his blessing. ‘ His blessing ! ” 
repeated the Marchioness, with much surprise, * no, indeed, please 
your Majesty, | am sure, she had no right to expect any such 
favor. 1 really don’t know what I might not have said, had she 
intruded herself upon me in a similar manner.’ Observing the 
Duchess of Ancaster smile, the Marchioness added, ‘If your 
Majesty wishes to be further informed of Lady Huntingdon’s 
practices, | dare say the Duchess of Ancaster can give you every 
informatiou, as she is a very great friend of her Ladyship’s.’ ‘I 
am proud of the friendship of such a woman,’ replied the Duch- 
ess, ‘and know of nothing to condemn, but much to commend, 
in the Countess of Huntingdon.’ 

“The Queen, perceiving the temper of the Marchioness a lit- 
tle ruffled, observed, that she had lately derived much pleasure 
in the society of Lady Huntingdon, whom she considered a very 
sensible, a very clever, and a very good woman... The unfortu- 
nate Marchioness was all astonishment and confusion, and would 
have withdrawn immediately, had not the King in the kindest 
manner taken her hand, and assured her she was quite mistaken 
in the opinion she had formed of Lady Huntingdon. ‘ Pray, 
Madam,’ said his Majesty, ‘ are you acquainted with her?’ The 
Marchioness replied in the negative. ‘Have you ever been in 
company with her?’ inquired the King. ‘ Never,’ replied the as- 
tonished Marchioness. ‘ Then,’ said the monarch, ‘ never form 
your opinion of any one from the ill-natured remarks and censures 
of others. Judge for yourself; and you have my leave to tell 
everybody how highly I think of Lady Huntingdon.’ ” — Vol. II. 
p. 280. 


_ The same disposition to oppose wickedness in high places, 
and in all places, is seen in Lady Huntingdon’s interview with 


the Lord Chancellor Thurlow. 


** Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who was then (1771) at Bath, 
(where Lady Huntingdon passed a portion of every year,) hav- 
ing signified a wish to be acquainted with Lady Huntingdon, 
Lady Betty (Germaine,) undertook to introduce him. The 
Chancellor undertook to dazzle Lady Huntingdon with the vari- 
ety and splendor of his talents; while she overwhelmed him 
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with astonishment at the unaffected simplicity of her conversa- 
tion, and the depth of her theological acquirements. His Lord- 
ship was very fond of relaxing from the arduous duties of his 
office, but had a disagreeable habit of mixing oaths in his conver- 
sation at all times. It is said the reproofs of Lady Huntingdon 
were of singular service to him in this particular; so much so, 
as to excite the jocularity of some of his friends, who used to tell 


him he would soon be a convert to all her Ladyship’s opinions.” 
— Vol. II. p. 49. 


Many anecdotes of distinguished persons are scattered through 
these ample volumes, for which we wish we had room. We 
cannot refrain from copying into our pages, interrupting for a 
moment our illustration of Lady Huntingdon’s character, the 
following notice of Cowper’s personal appearance, and of his 
first acquaintance with the Unwins. 


** Just at this period the celebrated author of ‘ The Task’ 
sought retirement and concealment there, (Huntingdon,) where 
he might often have the company of his brother alone, withou 
being known to the numerous academical friends, amidst whom 
he resided, at Cambridge ; but he could not anywhere long re- 
main unnoticed. Mr. Cowper's appearance was striking and in- 
teresting ; a most intelligent and engaging countenance, a well 
proportioned figure, and elegant manners, speedily drew atten- 
tion from the inhabitants of a rural borough town. Young Mr. 
Unwin, happening to be at Huntingdon at the period when Mr. 
Cowper came to reside there, conceived a strong desire for the 
acquaintance of the interesting stranger, and being himself pos- 
sessed of engaging manners, surmounted Mr. Cowper’s reserve, 
and gradually acquired his confidential friendship. Such was 
the origin of the introduction of Cowper to the family of Mr. 
Unwin, consisting of himself, his wife, the son already named, 
and a daughter; an event, which, when viewed in connexion 
with his remaining years, will scarcely yield in importance to 
any feature of his life. Concerning these engaging persons, 
whose general habits of life, and especially whose piety, rendered 
them the very associates, whom Cowper wanted, he thus ex- 
presses himself in a letter, written two months after to one of his 
earliest and warmest friends ; ‘ Now | know them, I wonder that 
I liked Huntingdon so well before I knew them, and am apt to 
think I should find every place disagreeable that had not an Un- 
win belonging to it.’’? — Vol. II. p. 141. 


We find this notice taken of Mr. Lindsey’s resignation of the 
living of Catterick, and of Lady Huntingdon’s efforts to dis- 
suade him from such a step. 
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‘The Rev. Theophilus Lindsey had been wavering in his 
sentiments relative to the doctrine of the Trinity, and subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles of the Established Church. 

‘Soon after the meeting at the Feather’s Tavern, he announc- 
ed his intention of resigning the living of Catterick, as absolutely 
necessary for his peace with God, which he preferred above all 
considerations. In this resolution he was strongly opposed by 
Lady Huntingdon, who endeavored, by every argument and mo- 
tive which zeal and friendship could suggest, to retain in the 
Church a man so truly upright and conscientious. But her ef- 
forts, though well intended, were unavailing. Mr. Lindsey’s 
resolution had been formed upon deliberation too mature, and 
upon principles too sacred and too firmly riveted, to be in the least 
degree shaken by the argument or expostulations of his worthy 
patroness and friend. He had formed an acquaintance with Dr. 
Priestley, and Mr. Turner of Wakefield, both Socinians, and, 
convinced by their arguments, adopted their principles, religious 
and political. 

** In obedience to what he considered the voice of conscience, 
he resigned his residence and living of Catterick, with all its 
secular advantages and comforts.” — Vol. Il. p. 290. 


Lady Huntingdon was the means of alleviating, by her bene- 
factions and her Christian sympathy, the last days of the poet 
Savage. 


** The imprisonment of Savage the poet,” says her biographer, 
‘*a man whose writings entitle him to an eminent rank in the 
classes of learning, and whose misfortunes claim a degree of 
compassion not always due to the unhappy, as they were often 
the consequences of the crimes of others, rather than his own, 
was at this time the universal subject of conversation in the upper 
circles in London, Bath, and Clifton. Deserted by those who 
had hitherto caressed and applauded him, he was arrested for a 
small debt, and conveyed to the common jail of Bristol. Lady 
Huntingdon, Lady Fanny Shirley, Lady Anne, and Lady Fran- 
ces Hastings, were then in Bath, and upon learning from him an 
account of his condition, immediately sent him relief. A few 
weeks after, her Ladyship and noble relatives removed to Clif- 
ton, and volunteered, with several persons of distinction, to make 
a collection for his enlargement, but he treated the proposal with 
the utmost disdain. He very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents from his acquaintances ; but they did not 
amount to a subsistence, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to Lady Huntingdon, Lady Fanny Shirley, the Ladies 
Hastings, and the keeper, who did not confine his benevolence to 
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a gentle execution of his office, but made some overtures to his 
creditors for his release, though without effect. Mr. Dagge, the 
keeper of the prison, was well known to her Ladyship, as the 
frequent hearer of Mr. Whitefield, and the Messrs. Wesley ; 
and hence, we may presume, sprung that humanity, which in- 
duced him to support Mr. Savage at his own table, without any 
certainty of recompense ; so that he suffered fewer hardships in 
prison than he had been accustomed to undergo in the greatest 
part of his life. 

‘* Just at this period, Mr. Whitefield again visited Bristol, where 
he stayed a considerable time, preaching statedly every day 
twice, and four times on the Sunday. From his great intimacy 
with Mr. Dagge, it is presumed he enjoyed many opportunities 
of conversing with Mr. Savage ; but of this we have no certain 
information. Still there is abundant reason to believe, from some 
expressions in a letter of Lady Huntingdon, that he had frequent- 
ly seen and heard that apostolic man not only in the chapel of 
the prison, but at the table of the humane keeper. Certain it is, 
her Ladyship and noble relatives did not confine their benevo- 
lence merely to the relief of his temporal wants; they frequent- 
ly visited him in prison, and anxiously sought to direct his atten- 
tion to the vast concerns of an eternal world. During the whole 
period of his imprisonment, they continued to treat him with the 
utmost tenderness and civility ; yet such was the wayward dispo- 
sition of this singular character, that, though caressed, es- 
teemed, and liberally supported, he could forget on a sudden his 
danger and his obligations to gratify the petulance of his wit, 
or the eagerness of his resentment, and employed himself in 
prison in writing a satirical poem, called ‘ London and Bristol 
Delineated,’ by which he might reasonably expect he should 
alienate those who then liberally contributed to his support and 
comfort, and provoke those whom he could neither resist nor 
escape. But he disregarded all considerations that opposed his 
present passions, and readily hazarded all future advantages for 
any immediate gratifications. Whatever was his prominent in- 
clination, neither hope nor fear hindered him from complying 
with it; nor had opposition any other effect than to heighten his 
ardor, and irritate his vehemence. The performance, however, 
was laid aside, at the request of Lady Fanny, whilst she was 
employed in soliciting assistance for him from several great per- 
sons. To Mr. Pope her Ladyship addressed a melancholy ac- 
count of his sufferings and his wants, in the hope of reviving in 
that peevish little man some feeling of compassion toward his 
former friend. ‘The application was in vain. A few weeks be- 
fore the death of this unfortunate and imprudent man, Mr. Pope 
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wrote him a letter, that contained a charge of very atrocious in- 
gratitude, drawn up in such terms as sudden resentment dictated. 
What were the particulars of this charge we are not informed ; 
but, from the notorious character of the man, there is reason to 
fear that Mr. Savage was but too justly accused. He, however, 
solemnly protested his innocence ; but he was unusually affected 
at the accusation.” — Vol. Il. p. 367. 


In a few days he died, his funeral expenses being defrayed 
by Lady Huntingdon and a few friends. This excellent woman 
is thus seen to have been not only the leader of a sect of Chris- 
tians, and active in the peculiar labors which devolve upon one 
holding such an office, but to have been as actively devoted to 
the duties of Christian benevolence as if that had constituted 
the proper employment of her life. 


‘* Her compassionate heart,” says her biographer, ‘* tenderly 
sympathizing in the distress of her fellow creatures, and breath- 
ing forth the most affectionate ardor for their eternal interests, 
induced her to visit the prisons, the house of pestilence, and the 
chambers of mortal disease, wherever the voice of misery invited 
her, bearing with her the mercy of the Gospel, to souls on the 
very brink of eternity. Cessation from labor was a state of most 
painful mortification to her Ladyship, and called forth the sever- 
est exercise of self-denial. The venerable Countess inherited 
no small portion of her Master’s spirit, and persevered in active 
service from the first hour that she commenced her spiritual 
course, till called to a crown of eternal blessedness in heaven. 
Never weary in well doing, on this, as on former visits to Bristol 
and the Hot-Wells, her Ladyship and the Ladies Hastings re- 
newed their benevolent intentions towards the poor debtors in 
Newgate. Several ladies of rank were enlisted in this work of 
mercy, and Lady Huntingdon had the heartfelt satisfaction of lib- 
erating many miserable individuals, whose debts were under ten 
pounds. Some were restored to their families, and others, by 
her munificence, were enabled to prosecute their lawful callings 
with honor and credit. Facts like these are the beauty and glory 
of history, and reflect additional ]ustre on the character of this 
venerable woman.” 


But it was by no means the chief or characteristic labor of 
Lady Huntingdon’s life to minister in her own person to either the 
temporal or spiritual necessities of her fellow creatures, unwea- 
ried as her efforts were in that direction. She is rather to be re- 
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garded as the leader * of a great religious movement, to which 
she consecrated her time, her talents, and her wealth. If the 
reader would have a just idea of the manner, in which she passed 
her time from her thirty-ninth year, when Lord Huntingdon died, 
to the period of her own death, a space of forty-four years, he 
must imagine her as the business partner in an extensive and 
prosperous enterprise ; as the founder of chapels and the head of 
acollege. In London, throughout England, in Wales, in Scot- 
land, in Ireland, and in America, she erected churches out of her 
ample resources, supplied them with preachers, and, often as her 
health and distance would permit, visited them to see after their 
welfare. For twenty years she was present at her college at 
Trevecca to witness and join in the solemnities of its anniver- 
sary celebration. All the appointments both of ministers to her 
chapels, and of teachers in her college, being in her hands, it 
will be easy to conceive the difficulties and delicacy of the du- 
ties which it fell to her to perform, and the weight of responsibility 
and amount of labor which devolved upon her. It cannot be 
surprising, if, in performing the various duties of so arduous an 
office, she met with obstructions and vexations, and came into 
painful collision not only with persons connected with her in 
the way of business, but with the judgments and opinions of 
those whom she held dearest ; nor would it be surprising if the 


blame, which was justly to be imputed to one of the parties, 
was sometimes to be traced to herself. We cannot our- 
selves say, in what proportion such blame attached to her, 
or whether at all, since all the elements for forming a complete 





* “ Another object,” says Philip, in his life of that great man, “ lay near 
Mr. Whitefield’s heart. It was during this winter’s quarters, that he 
formed the design of identifying Lady Huntingdon with his societies, 
the only plan he ever laid for perpetuating them. He saw her a Dor- 
cas at ‘that dead place,’ Ashby Place, and felt that she might and ought 
to be a Phebe. She had used her influence at his solicitation with the 
court and the government on behalf of the Cork riots ; and had readily 
patronized such poor and persecuted ministers as he brought under her 
notice. All this, and the want of a leader, led him to seek her patron- 
age, especially for his societies in the west of the town.” * * * In 
a letter to her, he says, “ A leader is wanting. This honor hath been 
put upon your Ladyship by the Great Head of the Church; an honor 
conferred on few ; but an earnest of one to be put on your Ladyship 
before men and angels, when time shall be no more. That you may 
every day add to the splendor of your future crown, by always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, is the fervent prayer of 2” — Phil- 
ip’s Life of Whitefield, p. 345. 
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idea of Lady Huntingdon’s character are by no means af- 
forded us in these volumes. It is not easy to know what the 
faults or weaknesses of a character are, which is seen but from 
one point of view. We see Lady Huntingdon in this large 
biography only or chiefly in her relations with public measures, 
institutions, and persons, acting in the face of society, with the 
world for observers. We need to have a closer and more fa- 
miliar acquaintance, to know her more thoroughly in her more 
private walks, and especially in her earlier years, in order to 
understand her whole character. Here she is held up before us 
as she was by grace; we want to know besides, what she was 
by nature, for the natural character is the ground color which 
shines through all that are ever laid over it, and gives to them 
a predominant tone. But her biographer seems fair, and gives 
as his own judgment a part, at least, of what we could not have 
discovered ourselves. ‘‘ Was Lady Huntingdon,” he asks, “a 
perfect character? No! This is not the lot of mortals on this side 
the grave. ‘ When the moon walketh in brightness, her shadows 
are most visible.’ She was in her temper warm and sanguine, 
her predilections for some, and her prejudices against others, 
were sometimes too hastily adopted, and by these she was led 
to form conclusions not always correspondent with truth and 
wisdom. ‘The success attending her efforts seemed to impress 
her mind with a persuasion, that a particular benediction would 
rest upon whomsoever she should send forth, and rendered her 
choice not always the most judicious ; though seldom were there 
Jess offences in so extended a work. She had so lon 

directed the procedures of her Connexion, that she too seldom 
asked the advice of the judicious ministers who labored with 
her, nor did she passively bear contradiction. This is the his- 
tory of truth. She needs no posthumous fame to blazon her 
worth. She is past, far beyond all human censure. The Great 
Head of the Church hath decided her character, pitied her in- 
firmities, pardoned her iniquities, and welcomed her to glory 
with ‘ Well done good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’” ‘To this add a trait or two from a writer 
quoted by Philip in his Life of Whitefield, and we catch anoth- 
er glimpse of the “‘ ground color.” ‘She was indeed,” he says, 
“‘so much the child of emotion, that she is related to have de- 
scribed herself ‘ as like a ship before the wind, carried on by an 
impulse she could not resist or describe.’”” Again; “ The ro- 
mantic turn of her feelings was as strongly marked during her 
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last illness, as in any former period of her life. She desired that 
her remains might be dressed in the suit of white silk which she 
wore at the opening of the chapel in Goodman’s Fields; and 
in speaking of her death, said, ‘it was like putting off her 
cloak.’” By these remarks we do not wish to convey the im- 
pression, that if we knew more of Lady Huntingdon, we should 
probably see reason to esteem her less, but only that the vol- 
umes of her biographer are not complete in the materials they 
furnish for forming a judgment. We think it quite as probable 
that more knowledge would have raised our conceptions of her 
character, as that it would have lowered them. 

In the view we have taken of Lady Huntingdon’s life, we 
have chosen to follow her rather in her religious intercourse with 
“the world,” in her connexions with those of her own rank, 
and in her efforts to carry religion home to their hearts, than in 
the other department of her labors, the founding of chapels and 
colleges, and instituting a new ministry, as these latter services 
present no variety of interest, and belong more properly to a 
history of Methodism, than io a life of the Countess. For the 
same reason we have taken no notice of the early collision of 
Methodism with the Moravians, the separation of the Calvinis- 
tic from the Arminian house, of Whitefield and Lady Hunting- 
don, from the Wesleys, and the sharp controversy which ensued 
in which Fletcher bore so large a part, nor of the successive 
steps, which led to the breach with, and withdrawing from the 
Church of England. ‘These, and other kindred topics, are too 
large to be treated, except by themselves. 

But all labors must have an end, even those as useful as 
Lady Huntingdon’s. Her life, often threatened by severe dis- 
ease, which brought her more than once to the borders of the 
grave, and notwithstanding a naturally delicate constitution, was 
drawn out to a good old age. She died, as we might suppose 
so good and pious a woman would, in serenity and peace. 
Her last days are thus described by her biographer and ad- 
mirer. 


“The venerable Countess was now almost at the close of her 
long and arduous course. And, as the weather-beaten mariner 
having through many hurricanes, storms, and tempests, swelling 
billows, dangerous rocks and sands, gained his harbor in peace, 
so peacefully and quietly her Ladyship entered the haven of 
eternal rest and repose, truly experiencing the blessedness of 
those who die in the Lord, whose works follow them.” ‘ 
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** When the blood-vessel broke, which was the commencement 
of her illness, in November, she said to Lady Anne Erskine, on 
being asked how she did, ‘I am well; all is well; well forever. 
I see, wherever I turn my eyes, whether I live or die, nothing 
but victory.’ ” 

‘* Weakened by complicated disorders, and enfeebled by age, 
when about a week preceding her departure, she was confined 
on the bed of languishing, it could not but afford surprise to all 
around her, that the vigor of her mind was unabated, and her in- 
tellects as clear as at any period of her life. The same earnest 
concern for the work of God, and the advancement of the king- 
dom of his dear Son, abroad and at home, occupied all her 
thoughts.” 

** She appeared, during the tedious days and nights of pain and 
sickness, engaged in prayer, and animated with thankfulness for 
the unutterable mercies which she had experienced, saying, ‘I 
am encircled in the arms of love and mercy.’ And at another 
time, ‘I long to be at home; O, I long to be at home.’ A little 
before she died, she said repeatedly, ‘I shall go to my Father 
this night ;’ and shortly after, ‘Can he forget to be gracious? 
Is there any end of his loving kindness ?” Almost her last words 
were, ‘ My work is done ; I have nothing to do but to go to my 
Father.’ 

“ Her Ladyship died at her house in Spafields, London, next 
door to the chapel, June 17th, 1791, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age, and was interred in the family vault at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire.” 


Of the character of Lady Huntingdon, our readers will have 
been able to form some satisfactory opinion from what has gone 
before. A few extracts from her biographer, and from a writer 
quoted by Philip in his Life of Whitefield, will supply some 
features that may be wanting to complete her portrait. 


“Lady Huntingdon was unquestionably formed for eminence. 
Her tender age exhibited a fine dawn of her mature excellence ; 
and she gave early presages of proving highly useful and orna- 
mental to society, if permitted to arrive at those years necessary 
for maturing the powers of the human mind. Her endowments 
were much above the ordinary standard. She possessed a highly 
intelligent mind, an extraordinary quickness of apprehension, a 
brilliant fancy, a retentive memory, a strong, clear understand- 
ing, and a sound judgment, much improved by reading, conver- 
sation, deep thought and observation. Her knowledge of man- 
kind, even at an early age, and her penetration into the charac- 
ters of those with whom she was acquainted, were admirable. 
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Though not a regular beauty, she possessed a large portion of 
the charms of her sex. Her person was noble, commanding ré- 
spect, her countenance was the living picture of her mind, and 
united in ita happy combination both of the great and conde- 
scending. This engaging exterior was animated by a soul, lively 
and ardent in its pursuits, and enriched by those qualities which 
the world most highly commends and esteems.” — Vol. I, 
p- 40. 

“ Born to a title, and highly elevated in the rank of nobility ; 
endowed with exterior advantages, nor less with intellectual 
ones ; she was enabled, at a time of life, when the mind tends 
to every sensual gratification, to resist the fascinating phalanx of 
dissipation, extravagance, gaming, luxury, infidelity, and pro- 
faneness, choosing to cast her lot among the despised followers 
of the Lamb of God. No partizan of a sect, or contracted by the 
narrow prejudices of bigotry and superstition ; but with the most 
enlarged sentiments, she received those as the servants of Christ, 
who loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity. Her philanthropy to the 
souls and bodies of the human race stands almost unparalleled, 
Her generosity, uncircumscribed, extended above the ordinary 
rules of social conduct, and flowed with a rapidity not to be com- 
prehended within the precise marks of formal precepts.” 

* Possessed of the nicest sense of honor, she may have seemed 
harsh and unforgiving; yet, from what she has often said, and 
what has been seen in her, she was ever ready to receive again 
in favor, where the person returned with. openness and real hu- 
mility.” 

“‘ She saw, she knew, she felt her infirmities. To say she had 
none, would be to speak unbecomingly of the character of a 
sinner, saved by grace, or agreeably to every quickened soul’s 
experience.” 

“ Few characters,” says the writer quoted by Philip, and styled 
by him ‘a descendant of Doddridge, who hates Calvinism,’ “* have 
been more erroneously estimated by the world, than that of Lady 
Huntingdon. She was, in fact, neither the gloomy fanatic, the 
weak visionary, nor the abstracted devotee, which different par- 
ties have delighted to paint her.” 

‘“‘In the spring day of her life, there was little to distinguish 
Lady Huntingdon from the many charming and intelligent 
young women who ever grace the courtly circle in which she 
moved. She was naturally gay, and the quickness of her dis- 
position rendered her sprightly and amusing ; but it does noi 
appear that her gayety tended toward dissipation, or that her con- 
versational talents amounted to wit. How far her religious edu- 
cation had been attended to is not indicated ; but there is no 
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reason to surmise that it was defective ; and had not her mater- 
nal and conjugal affections suffered from the shock of family 
bereavements, her character would probably have remained not 
less worthy, but far less remarkable, than it is at present.” 

“The loss of children, and the death of her lord, which oc- 
curred before the charms of existence had with her been sub- 
dued by the lapse of time, gave a blow to the elasticity of her 
mind, from which it never recovered. When the first paroxysm 
of grief had subsided, her exhausted feelings naturally sought a 
refuge in devotion ; and it is only to be regretted, that under the 
melancholy impressions of the period, her mind the more deeply 
imbibed the Calvinistic tenets.” 

*‘ For some years the religious views of Lady Huntingdon were 
those of the Church of England ; she was pious and benevolent 
in an eminent degree, as her letters evince, but her sentiments 
were unmarked by peculiarity. As might, however, have been 
expected, the spirit-stirring eloquence of Whitefield caught her 
attention, and she became one of his most determined proselytes ; 
and, doubtless, felt delighted to obtain so important a witness to 
the reality of her e/ection. Be this as it may, under his influ- 
ence, although she never renounced the doctrines of episcopacy, 
yet she embraced sectarian views incompatible with its practice 
and well-being ; she endowed chapels and sanctioned an indepen- 
dent form of worship.” 

** The influence of Whitefield and his friends over the mind of 
Lady Huntingdon was most apparent from the year 1748, when 
he became her chaplain. ‘That influence was, however, so 
guardedly employed, that the natural vigilance of her character 
was fully exercised in plans for the propagation of the highly 
Calvinistic ideas she had espoused. It was not until the year 
1768, that she opened her college near Talgarth in South Wales, 
‘ for the education of serious and godly young men, and such as 
she believed had a divine call.’ Besides this academy, the whole 
expense of which she defrayed, she was deeply interested in the 
missionary schemes then in motion; and that she might the bet- 
ter uphold the cause, reduced her style of living far ‘below what 
her station in society demanded ; and even exhausted her income 
to such an extent, that she was not able to afford charitable re- 
lief in some cases of the utmost necessity, that were brought 
under her notice.” 


The principal act of Lady Huntingdon’s life was the estab- 
lishment of her “ Connexion” upon a permanent foundation, 
which term is to be understood as standing for societies of Chris- 
tians embracing the sentiments of Calvinism, observing the rules 
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and peculiar forms of Methodism, and worshipping in chapels 
founded by her. As a part of this institution is to be regarded 
also the college formerly of 'Trevecca, and now at Cheshunt. 
Originally, Lady Huntingdon and the Calvinistic Methodists 
' were members of the Church of England, as well as the Wes- 
leyans. And it was with peculiar reluctance that she found 
herself compelled to secede, and join the great body of Dissent- 
ers. But when ordination was refused to her ministers, except 
they abandoned certain practices incompatible with the discipline 
of the Church, — such, for example, as the minister preaching 
out of his proper parish whenever the Spirit moved him, — Lady 
Huntingdon found it necessary, if she would not renounce 
the most vital peculiarities of Methodism, in which lay the very 
secrets of its power, to renounce all allegiance to the Church, 
and place herself on the broader foundation of Presbyterianism. 
Ordination was accordingly administered at her college to its 
graduates, by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. The 
first occasion, when this solemn act was performed, occurred on 
the 9th of May, 1793, an act which publicly proclaimed the 
secession of Calvinistic Methodism from the establishment. ‘The 
preacher on that occasion called his hearers to witness, how the 
ministers of their body had been harassed by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and prevented preaching where God had evidently called 
them to labor. ‘This placed them under the necessity of either 
wilfully opposing the laws of the Church, or receding from the 
work they had undertaken. ‘This last they could not conscien- 
tiously do. They were constrained, therefore, quietly to secede 
from the Church, and, placing themselves under the 'Toleration 
Act, continue to “ preach faithfully the doctrines of that Church, 
whose discipline as honest men they could not, they dare not 
submit to.” 

An idea of the exact position of “Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connexion,” in its relation to other communions, may be ob- 
tained from the following definition of it by our author. 


‘‘ Had the Connexion,” he says, ** been wisely managed from 
the period of the decease of the Countess, how extensive and 
flourishing would it have become by this time! It seems neces- 
sary that they should exist asa distinct religious community, 
since they differ from other denominations, either in points of doc- 
trine or discipline. They differ from the Wesleyans by hold- 
ing the doctrinal articles of the Church of England in their Cal- 
vinistic sense; from the Baptists, by the administration of 
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baptism to infants, and that by sprinkling or pouring; from the 
Independents, in admitting the lawfulness, and in many cases the 
expediency, of using a Scriptural liturgy; from the Church of 
England herself, in being free to employ whatever they deem 
valuable, and to refuse whatever appears to them objectionable in 
her services, while they are exempt from that corrupting influ- 
ence, to which she is exposed by her union with the state. Many 
candid persons have acknowledged that Lady Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion, if properly conducted, is calculated to be a great blessing 
to the country, as affording an opportunity for such pious and 
orthodox members of the Church of England to exercise their 
ministry, as cannot give their hearty assent and consent to every- 
thing contained in and prescribed by the Book of Common Prayer ; 
as meeting the views of such as have been deprived of the servi- 
ces of an evangelical clergyman, and by a judicious abridg- 
ment and distribution of the prayers in connexion with the faith- 
ful preaching of the Word and administration of the ordinances, 
providing for the spiritual instruction and edification of the people 
in general.” 


But, notwithstanding these points of recommendation, “ The 
Connexion,” as we gather from the language of the author, and 
from that used by Philip in his Life of Whitefield, has not 
flourished as its friends could wish, nor as it did during the life- 
time of its founders. Philip laments especially over the decline 
of the college at Cheshunt. This general decline of the Con- 
nexion is to be traced for its cause, we apprehend, not to any 
of the circumstances hinted at by either writer, but chiefly to 
the fact of its strong Calvinism. Strict old-fashioned Calvin- 
ism, the Calvinism of the Institutes, can look for no more tri- 
umphs. It may continue to exist here and there, but it can 
thrive and grow nowhere. The age is leaving it behind. In the 
modified forms of some of the new schools alone can it hope 
to maintain its ground. Arminianism will more and more be 
the religion of the many; its milder and more genial spirit 
accords better, both with our nature, and the character and 
teachings of Jesus. It is, moreover, readily felt and seen to be 
true. It needs not the aid of metaphysics. It proves itself. Wes- 
leyan Methodism in differing only in this point, or in this chiefly, 
from the Methodism of Lady Huntingdon and Whitefield, has 
spread throughout Great Britain and America, while the other 
has travelled, we suspect, not far beyond its original limits. 
One other cause of the decline of the Connexion, we mdeed 
detect in the very constitution of the Connexion itself. It has 
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wanted freedom. It was, during Lady Huntingdon’s life, no 
other than a religious despotism. ‘The whole control of church- 
es and ministers, and even of the college, was in her hands. 
All appointments were made by her; removal was at her dis- 
cretion. And at her death the same power descended by will 
to the Lady Anne Erskine, from whom it once more passed into 
a small body of trustees. ‘This was a system of manage- 
ment very unfavorable to growth and expansion. It was one 
of trammels and fetters. ‘There was too much oversight, too 
much nursing, too much interference. What at first seemed so 
auspicious of great prosperity, the munificence and personal in- 
terest of Lady Huntingdon, proved at last, we are persuaded, 
to be nothing less than an injury and an obstruction. 


But we are warned to take our leave of these very interest- 
ing and instructive volumes. 'They have served greatly to in- 
crease our respect and admiration for the first founders and 
preachers of Methodism, and for the cause in which they labor- 
ed. They were, in a remarkable degree pure-minded, simple- 
hearted, earnest, and pious men ; their course was, and is, in an 
emphatic sense, ‘the cause of practical Christianity, of the Chris- 
tianity of the affections and the life. We honor it with our 
whole heart. It has always aimed at the highest objects. It 
has moved on in what seems to us the nearest approach to the 
steps of Christ and his apostles. It has concerned itself about 
no novelty or philosophy of the passing day, and but little with 
any of the questions of doctrine which have agitated the Church. 
Since the early separation on the great question of human lib- 
erty, it has kept aloof from the stormy regions of controversy, 
and devoted itself to a better work. It has bent all its forces 
against sin ; it has preached Christ and repentance, and been 
satisfied when it has regenerated the heart and reformed the 
life. It has adhered to the Gospel ; and rightly judged, that if 
it could succeed in making men Christians, in renewing the 
heart, in planting deep the “principle of piety to God, all other 
good ‘would flow in with that. It has struck at the root of all 
evil; while others have heen assailing the branches. It has 
toiled to purify the fountain head; while others have been 
working at the stream. Christians of all denominations may 
learn from them, as from the early preachers of our religion, 
lessons of wisdom. We shall, like them, do more for religion and 
Christianity, the simpler we make our aim. But we are too much 
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set upon discoveries ; upon searching out new foundations of 
faith; upon finding some undreamed of method of looking 
upon and applying the character of Jesus ; some hitherto un- 
thought of manner of administering Christianity ; some new 
adjustinent of the relations between minister and people, society 
and the Church ; some organization of Christian institutions, 
which shall, as it were, cause religion thereafter to go alone; 
some surprising and rapid advance by means of some new ma- 
chinery into a state of social and religious perfectibility. Chris- 
tianity, we are told, is in its infancy, itis not understood, it is to 
take some new form, which shall bring it more into harmony 
with the advanced standards of the age, and with minds of a 
high order. We heartily wish the Gospel might be allowed to 
remain stationary for a season, to stand stock still where it is, 
and preachers would go about something else beside reforming 
it. Let them take the very superficialest truths of the New 
Testament, those that float on the surface of every page, those 
which there is no dispute about, and never has been, and never 
will or can be, the evil of sin, the necessity of repentance, the 
grace of God, the mediation and example and resurrection of 
Christ, the future and eternal world, and preach them with a 
believing heart, let them forget their philosophies and their 
dreams, and above all, themselves, and follow in the steps of 
Whitefield, and Wesley, of Methodism and apostolic Christian- 
ity, and their ministry will bring forth fruits of holiness, at which 
they themselves will be astonished, and which the preaching of 
no other gospel will bear so well. What the people wish to 
see in the minister of religion is, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
an earnest, zealous preacher of righteousness, — who is the 
most genuine of reformers. What they want to hear from his 
lips, and they care to hear little else, is that, with which the 
ministry of Jesus ended and began, “ Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.” 


Art. Il.— Tue Decuine or tue Arts. 


Tue last few_ years have given birth to some feeble efforts 
in several of our larger cities, to encourage the fine arts, es- 
pecially the art of Painting, among the busy and gain-seeking 
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people of the republic. These efforts are certainly laudable ; 
yet we cannot but look upon them as somewhat mean and 
worthless, when we compare them with the enormous expendi- 
ture which has been lavished on works of genius in the old 
world. But were they far more strenuous than they are, we 
confess that we could not regard them with much complacency 
or hope. ‘The very word encouragement, as applied to the 
more elevated arts, bears to our ears an ominous sound. It 
brings with it the idea of those forcing processes, which are 
sometimes applied, with great and enduring results, to the hum- 
bler arts, but which are too gross and direct, to bring forth and 
develop in beauty and vigor the fairer creations of the mind. 
Upon such means and appliances as the opening of a few gal- 
leries and selling pictures by lot, the true spirit of art looks 
down with wonder, if not with something like disdain. We do 
not make this remark in any captious or morose mood; but 
because we believe, that if the fire is to be kindled on the altar 
of genius, it must be with another torch, and without parade. 
History testifies, with great plainness, that the arts will 
flourish only when the community spontaneously seeks to ex- 
press its moral and intellectual ideas in outward material forms. 
Then they necessarily exist ; genius comes forth from its hid- 
ing places at the irresistible summons, to astonish and awe the 
world. We may expose paintings and statues to the public 
gaze, and thus do something to refine the taste of the people; 
but in vain do we attempt in this manner to create wonderful 
artists. 
_ Whether the fine arts will ever arrive, in this country, to any 
remarkable degree of splendor, seems to us extremely doubtful. 
The intellectual character of our English ancestors is so much 
in warp and woof our own, that it is greatly to be feared on 
this account alone, that we shall never soar higher than the 
eminence which they have reached. Among that comparative- 
ly unimaginative and very logical people, the arts, if we except 
architecture, have never approached perfection. England has had 
no school of painting or of sculpture, either in her “youth or her 
age ; nor is it necessary to say, how inferior she is in both these 
departments to her neighbors on the continent. The same 
subjection of the imaginative to the reasoning powers, which 
has always characterized our father-land, is, if possible, a still 
more striking feature in our own constitution, and must inevita- 
bly link our destiny with hers. This character we cannot 
VOL. XXIX. — 3D 8S. VOL. XI. NO. III. 40 
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change ; it is the inheritance of ages; and is continually con- 
firmed by a variety of causes quite beyond our control. 

We often comfort ourselves with the hope, that, when we are 
older, the arts will spring forth unbidden, and flourish in immor- 
tal vigor. What, it is asked, can be expected of so young a 
nation? But are we young? Are we not already old? Were 
we, sixty years or two centuries ago, a tribeof wild men? We 
sprang at once into manhood. In all that relates to intellect 
and feeling ; in our habits of thought; in our intellectual and 
moral ideas, we are as old, in some respects, older than our 
sires. Besides; have not the arts in the old world sometimes 
flourished in what may be called the youth of nations ? 

It may be thought, however, that the low condition of the 
arts among us is owing mainly to the fact, that we are not yet 
rich enough to pay for them. If we were richer, we imagine it 
would make but little difference. We contrive, poor as we are, 
to lavish money in abundance on objects of real or doubtful 
utility. Why, then, is it, that so little is expended in the grand 
or graceful creations of genius, but from some cause more radi- 
cal and permanent, than the want of money ? How much has 
been done for the arts by nations poorer than we? It must be 
confessed, that we have but little of the spirit of the old world, 
which has always been ready to sacrifice the merely useful to 
the gratification of the imagination, and to foster the arts at the 
expense of almost everything else. 

But the great reason why we may not hope that this 
country will ever make any extraordinary progress in the arts, 
is not peculiar to ourselves. ‘The arts, we believe, have long 
since begun to decay, and can never return, in the civilized 
world, to the splendor of the olden time. ‘The davinus afflatus 
which inspired those immortal works in modern Europe, which 
so astonish the mind with their marvellous beauty and grandeur, 
seems to have fled beyond recall. ‘The true masters in the high- 
est art all flourished within the:same short period of half a centu- 
ry ; itis now three hundred years since they departed ; while the 
most original, and, perhaps, most wonderful work of European 
genius, the Gothic architecture, has not flourished since the fif- 
teenth century. Since then, who has arisen to claim equal 
honors with Angelo and Raphael? What nation can cheat it- 
self into the belief, that, during the long period which has since 
swept away, it has produced anything original i in sculpture, that 
entitles it to exclaim, “‘ we are brethren of the ancients?” In 
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architecture, no new style has arisen ; we see only countless 
imitations of old structures, or an endless combination of old 
forms, without any reigning idea. We copy, with tolerable 
fidelity, the humbler models of the Gothic age, and approach 
more nearly to the simple beauty and majesty of the Grecian 
structure, because it is impossible for us to err, when everything 
has been laid down for us with the utmost precision by the 
square and line ; but we despair of rivalling its magnificent friez- 
es, which defy the mechanical rules. 

This striking decline of the highest art is to be attributed only 
to some radical and permanent cause. At the first view, it would 
seem as if the influences to which it has been subjected must 
have grown more and more propitious, as the race has advanc- 
ed in civilization. Since art began to languish, the world has 
become continually richer : its intelligence has been constantly 
increasing ; its taste has been greatly refined ; its moral ideas 
have become more expanded and pure; but we believe that 
the waning thereof is to be found in this very source, the pro- 
gress of refinement, which not only renders the arts less neces- 
sary, but to some extent impossible. 

Paradoxical as this position may appear, it will not be thought 
extravagant, if we remember that religion is the source of the 
highest art, and how great a change religion has suffered within 
the last few centuries. ‘That religion has always been the chief 
friend of the arts, we shall not attempt to show ; the proofs of 
this fact are too numerous and familiar to need repetition. 

In Egypt, painting sprang directly from religious wants ; and 
if sculpture and architecture cannot be traced to the same 
source, at least, they derived from religion their gigantic forms 
and unapproachable grandeur. In ancient Greece and modern 
Europe, the arts, although inherited, were indebted, for the sur- 
prising eminence which they attained, in the former to mythol- 
ogy, and in the latter to the Catholic Church. In Greece, 
sculpture was almost wholly devoted to the expression of re- 
ligious and moral ideas; and after the revival of the arts in the 
modern world, painting and sculpture became, if possible, still 
more so. We have but to read a catalogue of the works of 
Phidias, or of Michael Angelo and Raphael, to be convinced 
how thoroughly, in the former case, the artist was inspired with 
the spirit of a religion, whose outlines were all sharply defined, 
and which was singularly devoid of mystery ; and in the other, 
with the grand, mystical, and ascetic elements of the Catholia 
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faith. Indeed, we might say, without much extravagance, that 
modern art arose at the bidding of the Church. Its great ob- 
ject, if we may speak of its having an object, was to win men 
to penitence and holiness. ‘This it aimed to accomplish, by 
investing religion, so far as it was possible for art to do it, with 
a mysterious and awful character ; by exhibiting the divine in 
the pictured form and life of Christ ; by the vivid manifestation 
on the canon of the old saints, in “ the splendors of their pa- 
tience,” and more than earthly fortitude in suffering ; and above 
all, by showing the most heavenly purity and innocence in the 
face of woman. Indeed, the highest efforts of genius have al- 
ways been what may be called the spontaneous development of 
the prevalent ideas of religion, or have been called forth by the 
necessity which has been felt of raising the uncultivated mind 
to a level in spiritual conceptions with the more refined and in- 
telligent, by addressing the imagination through the outward 
form of the arts in later times. ‘The form and spirit of religion, 
for several centuries, have been passing through a marked and 
radical change. Religious conceptions and ideas have gradu- 
ally become more spiritual, more elevated and refined. It is 
now no longer possible to embody the highest religious ideas in 
material shapes and colors. The human form no longer suf- 
fices to manifest the divine. With the diffusion of intelligence, 
the general mind has been so far cultivated, that it no longer 
needs, to the same degree, the aid of outward manifestations, 
either to develop, or to strengthen its religious conceptions. 
This effect of a superior elevation of the religious ideas in de- 
pressing the arts is strongly exhibited in the history of the an- 
cient Jews. Among that remarkable people the arts never 
arose ; the cunning workmen on the temple of Solomon were 
brought from Phenicia. ‘The reason of this singular phenome- 
non is not to be found only in what has been called, by a cer- 
tain school of French critics, the narrow and iliiberal spirit of 
their religion, which forbade them to make any graven image, or 
likeness of God ; a command they were sufficiently ready to 
disobey, at least in the earlier periods of their existence. It is 
rather to be traced to those grand conceptions of the Deity, 
which, notwithstanding their occasional lapses into idolatry, 
were the prevalent ones, which made it impossible for them to 
attempt any manifestations of his attributes in outward forms ; 
nor was he surrounded by a crowd of inferior deities, more level 
to the office of genius. ‘They conceived of him as the one Su- 
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preme Being, of unlimited power, uncontrolled by fate, myste- 
rious in all his ways, ternble in majesty, inflexibly just, yet far 
more merciful than man ; and although their ideas of the ex- 
tent of the world, and consequently of God, were limited, al- 
. though they even attributed to him some of the sterner passions 

of man ; still he was a Being far too mysterious and awful for 
the most daring mind to conceive the thought of embodying his 
character or his acts to the human eye. Even those forms, 
under which he is sometimes represented in words, are all 
undefined and mysterious. With the Jew, therefore, the high- 
est art was impossible ; religion did not only not require it, it 
forbade it. 

If we trace the arts in their higher manifestations, either 
among Christian or pagan nations, we shall find that they be- 
come possible only when the religious and moral notions gen- 
erally prevalent are sufficiently elevated to inspire the artist, 
and yet so blended with the outward and material as to make 
it possible to exhibit them to the eye with some approach to 
the original idea. ‘Turning to the revival of art in modern 
Europe, we learn that it did not assume the highest rank, until 
the Christian religion had lost the purely spiritual character, in 
which it came from the lips of its founder, and had become a 
finished system of ceremonies, and of spiritual and material con- 
ceptions intimately blended together ; until lower ideasof God and 
Christ became general; until a multitude of what might almost 
be called inferior deities had been introduced, and the adoration 
of Mary and supplications to the saints became universal. 
Then those magnificent works, whose lustre is yet undim- 
med, shone out of the darkness. But had the church re- 
tained only the religious conceptions of the Jews, or only the 
more refined and spiritual ideas of Christianity itself, those great 
creations of the painter, which the Catholic Church boasts of 
as the fruit of her influence, must have slumbered forever. 

With the progress of civilization and refinement, the preva- 
lent spiritual ideas became purer and more expanded. Relig- 
ion began gradually to throw aside its material elements; in 
some countries of Europe sooner and more decidedly than in 
others; but among those nations which adopted earliest the 
civilization which began in the fifth century, the change in 
these respects has been great. Not only have the conceptions 
of the infinite and the beautiful been purified and enlarged in 
the breasts of the few who have been supposed, from their rank, 
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to be the natural inheritors of feeling and taste, but a corre- 
sponding elevation has happened to the general mind. With 
the revival of commerce, the great middle class arose from the 
dust, a more general intelligence has been gradually extending 
itself, and the current has been gradually setting against the 
outward. It has become more and more impossible for the 
higher conceptions of the mind to be manifested in outward and 
visible forms. As aids to devotion, religion has been constant- 
ly needing the higher arts less. Every ‘day makes it less likely 
that they will ever renew their youth ; not because there is less 
admiration for the true, or poorer conceptions of greatness per- 
vading the minds of those whom the arts address ; or because 
religion has been robbed of its power; but because the moral 
sentiments and ideas have become so exalted, that we are less 
satisfied with any outward representation of them. — 

These views of the decline of the arts will seem less arbitra- 
ry, when it is considered, that the same causes have been act- 
ing on literature. They have gradually changed, and that 
perceptibly, the character of poetry, which it is easy to observe 
has been continually less and less conversant with outward ac- 
tion, and more intimately concerned with the deeper and more 
refined emotions of the heart. But into this topic, our space 
forbids us to enter. [t may be briefly said, in passing, that the 
age of the Epic has departed, and that tragedy has suffered a 
decline. 

There are other, although secondary causes, which appear to 
lead toa still further depression of the arts, while they would 
seem to hold out great encouragements to exertion. In the 
social as well as the religious world, the spirit of Humanity has 
been taking a higher walk. ‘The interests of the great mass of 
men have put in their claims to be heard, and the conviction 
has been gradually gaining strength, that the first of duties is to 
elevate the moral and intellectual condition of the whole com- 
munity. While there has been, for a long time, a gradual ten- 
dency in society towards an amelioration of the physical condition 
of the humbler classes, and, at the same time, to remove inward 
sources of degradation and misery, it has become a grave ques- 
tion, whether these effects cannot be produced, whether a high- 
er degree of intellectual advancement may not be reached, 
without the aid of the more costly arts ; and the world seems to 
be deciding, that greater and more permanent influences may 
be exerted, by the aid of direct instruction, by a more thor- 
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ough education of the reasoning powers, and a more definite 
application of the principles and practical precepts of Christian- 
ity, than by those means, which, however they may appeal to 
a sense of the beautiful in the bosoms of men, yet address the 
imagination almost exclusively. ‘That the world is greatly in- 
debted to the fine arts, none can fail to acknowledge with 
gratitude ; but he must be blind, who can compare them 
for a moment, with the means of advancing the general mind, 
which modern society has brought into action ; means, which 
are as various as they are multiplied, and which must in- 
evitably lead on to stages of improvement, to which the 
imagination itself can set no bounds. We may believe, there- 
fore, that the world will not soon be eager to patronize again 
the highest art. It is true, indeed, that within the last few 
years we have seen the statue of Napoleon at length erect- 
ed on the column of the Place Vendome, and the trium- 
phal arch de |’Etoile finished. Yet we may look in vain for 
the completion of the towers of old cathedrals. Society has 
entered on a new career, in which so much is to be done, that 
it requires the severest economy, while it demands the greatest 
sacrifices ; nor can we discern any limits to this career, until 
the real evils, under which the world groans, have been thrown 
off, and the mass of mankind have arrived at the highest state 
of felicity possible to mortals. In this great field of exertion, 
the means, which have hitherto been sufficient to advance the 
partially civilized man somewhat, will be totally inadequate to 
carry us onward; and as every epoch has its institutions, which 
grow out of the wants and the habits of thought of the time, and 
which are overthrown and never erected again, after they have 
executed their commission to advance the race a little, so we 
may imagine that the higher arts, having executed theirs, must 
permanently give place to more efficient agents, better suited 
toa new period. ‘These, it is true, may seem but sombre and 
gloomy forebodings ; yet they are notreally so. For, if the world 
advances, with steady steps, to higher degrees of spiritual and 
intellectual attainments, what matter by what means? No man 
will mourn, unless he is governed by the lowest of all consid- 
erations, that the arts arise solely for the gratification of the 
few. 

But the arts will not become extinct. As the race advances, 
its taste will become more refined, and must be gratified. It 
will need great edifices, not as a means of embodying the con- 
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ceptions of the imagination, but for their utility ; and these 
will be erected in the spirit of refinement. It will still love to 
keep alive the memory of great and good men in monuments of 
marble ; it will still love to copy the face of nature, although it 
will no longer seek to shadow forth its highest conceptions in 
outward forms, and the province of art will be limited to the 
human and the natural. 
J. Q. D. 





Arr. Ill.— The English Works of Thomas Hobbes of 
Malmesbury. Edited by Sir Witt1am Moresworrts, Bart. 
5 vols. London: John Bohn. 1839-40. 


Ir is now for the first time, that the writings of Thomas 
Hobbes have been gathered together. They formed a part of 
the swarm of political speculations, that were called forth in the 
unsettled times of the Protectorate ; and in the general apathy 
‘ that succeeded the retoration of Charles II., they were huddled 
into the grave, where their contemporaries were buried. We 
know not what future treasures may be dragged from the mags 
that is there concealed. It was only a few years ago, that a 
lost treatise of Milton was brought to light by the accidental 
discovery of a king’s librarian; and by a series of more search- 
ing inquiries, the remains of that great literature may be dragged 
forth limb by limb, till it be completely restored to the mighty 
niche which the chasm of the times has left for it. We cannot 
believe, that in the interval of civil war, all thought was dead- 
ened. In atime when the most trifling mind must have drop- 
ped its baubles in the contemplation of the solemn subjects be- 
fore it, those great spirits, who ushered in and brooded over the 
revolution, must have been awake to the demands of the cause 
in which they were embarked. The principles on which they 
acted required promulgation. They had raised no party clamor, 
like that which opened the French Revolution ; they relied on 
no popular watchword for success ; they had been for a century 
the despised and the persecuted among their countrymen, and it 
was only by the justification of the startling tenets which they 
advanced, that they could hope that the seed which they spread 
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would be fruitful. There may have been grotesque names 
attached to the earlier essays of the parliament’s supporters, and 
their style may have been unnecessarily uncouth ; but the nerv- 
ousness with which they handled their sword, was fitted to the 
difficulties it was toconquer. It was a war of thought from the 
commencement ; a war which was begun by the foolish exposi- 
tion of James the First, of his divine right, and which was followed 
by its extraordinary refutation by Milton. It was a war of thought 
to the end ; and the royal sufferer, who was called on to put 
a stop to the usurpations of his race by his own sacrifice, finish- 
ed his career by that memorable disquisition on kingly authority, 
which showed, be it authentic or not, that his principles were 
as dangerous to the state, as had been maintained by his fiercest 
adversaries. We look in vain at the light epigrams and the 
profane odes, at the courtly sermons and the heavy epics of the 
restoration, for symptoms of the spirit which had left such 
mighty traces of its working. ‘That splendid argument, which 
had been erected by Chillingworth in defence of the Protest- 
ant Establishment, was not likely to be imitated by the 
bishops who followed him, when they found that the Protestant 
king was himself very much inclined towards the errors of pa- 
pacy. John Baxter was openly prosecuted for blasphemy, and 
Barrow’s sermons were passed by as trifles, since they afforded 
food neither to the lover of prelacy, nor the lover of punning. 

Thomas Hobbes was born in 1588; but it was not until the 
close of the reign of Charles the First, thathe became distinguished 
as awriter. ‘There was something wrong in the construction of 
the government ; and in the interval which succeeded between 
the first civil difficulties, and the king’s execution, the ingenious 
theorists of the day had ample time for speculation as to the 
cause of the present disarrangement, and for plans as to its im- 
mediate remedy. That there was a defect in the old economy, 
that the king had too much authority for the safety of the 
commonwealth, too little for his own; that the whole system 
was jarring, and required remodelling, was admitted on all sides. 
There were very few, who were prepared to take the stand, that 
the royal supremacy should be strengthened, and that the meas- 
ures, which had been pursued of late by the Court for the hu- 
miliation of the Commons, should be carried to their consumma- 
tion. Mr. Hyde, who afterwards became the strongest, and 
most honorable pillar of the fallen dynasty, stood firmly with the 
parliament in its first troubles ; and with Lord Falkland, rallied 
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and held together that little band, who consulted at the same 
time the liberties of the commonwealth, and the honor of their 
king. But the desperate ambition of Charles allowed no half- 
service. He threw himself into the thick of the fray, and when 
it became a matter of life and death between him and his ene- 
mies, he called upon the friends of monarchy and of the Church 
to rally around him as the citadel of their safety. ‘There was a 
wisdom in the course, which corresponded with the consummate 
discretion which he had before shown in the pursuit of his arbi- 
trary measures; for had he not raised the question of personal 
safety, had he not changed the issue from reform to revolution, 
he would have been obliged to concede with the awkwardness 
of unsympathized necessity the jewels of the prerogative, which 
he afterwards showed could only be wrested from him by the 
executioner. Mr. Hobbes was connected with the royalists by 
blood and by interest ; and, though he found that the might of 
the nation was raised against him, so that he was obliged to lose 
the benefit both of country and of property if he adhered to his 
ancient predilections, he followed the court into exile, and there 
first published the work, with which his name has been most 
connected. 

When we look over the Leviathan at the present day, we 
are at a loss to conceive the reasons why it should have been 
so solemnly censured by the royalists themselves, and so warmly 
espoused by their antagonists. It was written by a banished 
adherent of the fallen cause, and it was written with a good 
faith and ability, which were then most needed. ‘That it served 
its purpose is undoubted ; for it was spread by the emissaries of 
the exiled family throughout the kingdom, and left behind it in- 
variably the marks of its progress ; and yet, before Charles the 
Second was warm in his father’s seat, the parliament deliberately 
voted the work itself to be tinged with heresy, and its influence to 
be of a dangerous and doubtful complexion. The philosophers of 
the day, with characteristic consistency, seized upon it as giv- 
ing, from the very fact of its condemnation, the most suitable 
exposition of their tenets, and Mr. Hobbes found himself in a 
little while in the singular position of being supported, on the 
one hand, by those whom he had spent his energies in attack- 
ing, and of being attacked by those, to whom he “had been con- 
stantly allied. We have heard, that when Lord Kenyon sum- 
med up the offences of a printer, who was indicted before him 
of seditious and irreligious publications, he concluded the cata- 
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logue of confessors and martyrs, whom he maintained had been, 
traduced by the culprit before him, with that of Julian, who, 
from his peculiar sanctity, had been called the apostle. We 
fancy that the apostate Emperor would hardly have been more 
surprised at his posthumous canonization, than was Mr. Hobbes 
at the distinctions, to which he was hoisted. He found himself, 
after a lifetime spent in the assiduous cultivation of the old 
establishments of Great Britain, suddenly saluted with the title 
of radical reformer, and crowned and chaired by the mob as 
the most liberal philosopher of the many, who were then shak- 
ing by their sneers not only established government, but indi- 
vidual faith. Sir William Molesworth has credited to him the 
last tribute that was wanting to complete his honors, and has 
ushered him into the world in a fresh covering, christened with 
an attractive title, and dedicated with particular complaisance 
to his fellow-radical, Mr. Grote. 

It is our object at present merely to glance at some of the 
doctrines which are developed in the Leviathan. ‘They are 
curious, as affording a complete view of the evidences on which 
an absolute monarchy may be supported, and they are impor- 
tant, as giving an illustration of the views of those, who now 
usher them to the public with so much pomp. We do not, of 
course, assert that the leaders of the radical party are responsi- 
ble for the sentiments of the treatise which they have just 
brought forward. However they may adopt a few of its po- 
sitions, they must certainly be very far from maintaining the 
conclusions, which are drawn from them. ‘Their object is the 
liberalization of the government under which they live, but we 
must remember that, holy as may be their enterprise, they 
may, from desperation or from insincerity, bring into its ranks 
alliances, which may be more plausible than advantageous. 

The great object of speculation, at the time when the Levia- 
than was written, was the formation of a commonwealth, which 
should answer those ends, which the previous government had 
failed to meet. ‘The country had been flooded with tracts, 
which told, in notes of different tone perhaps, but of the same 
import, that the only just basis, on which a government could 
be erected, was the consent of the people; and that, conse- 
quently, the only method of correcting the vices of the present 
establishment, would be by the application of a more popular 
remedy than that which the king’s mercy afforded. It was for 
the purpose of the establishment of a contrary position, that Mr- 
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Hobbes first appeared before the public. His treatise “ de cive,” 
which was afterwards swollen into the Leviathan, set forth with 
the avowed object of maintaining the natural and divine right 
of the established institutions of society. ‘They were based upon 
a compact between people and sovereign, which could never be 
revoked ; they were sanctioned by divine consent, and it be- 
came, detentnne: the part of a Christian subject, to resign his 
civil and religious liberty into the hands of the authority, which 
his ancestors, by a distant exercise of an exaggerated power, had 
unguardedly created. Social harmony, it was argued, is neces- 
sary to the happiness of mankind ; but in the state of war and 
rapine, in which we are by nature thrown, it requires the exer- 
cise of a complete and omnipotent authority to restrain the 
spirit of discord, and to establish in its place the peace 
and quiet, which are essential to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

The whole stress of the position must lie in the assumption, 
that war is the attitude into which we are by nature cast. For 
if it be conceded that the dispositions of mankind undeniably 
are so desperately and consummately wicked, that they are un- 
able to live together without absolute hostility, it will easily 
follow, that it will be for the advantage of the community, that 
they should be forcibly restrained from obtaining access to each 
other for the consummation of their belligerent designs. Some 
difficulty might, indeed, occur in the selection of a suitable per- 
son to act as keeper and overseer, from a body whose disposi- 
tions are by assumption equally depraved ; but, since the mis- 
chief, which any single individual, though the worst among 
them, could occasion, would be much less serious than that 
which would be achieved by their united energies, it would be 
better to crown even sucha one with absolute supremacy, 
rather than let loose without restraint the warring elements 
around him. 

In the summing up, which takes place at the commencement 
of the thirteenth section of the first book, the assumption is laid 
down in its full force. 


** So that, in the nature of man, we find three principal caus- 
es of quarrel. First, competition ; second, diffidence ; thirdly, 
glory. 

“The first maketh a man invade for gain; the second, for 
safety; and the third, for reputation. The first use violence, to 
make themselves masters of other men’s persons, wives, chil- 
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dren, and cattle ; the second, to defend them; the third for tri- 
fles, as a word, a smile, a different opinion, and any other sign of 
undervalue, either direct on their person, or by reflection on their 
kindred, their friends, their profession, or their name. 

*“* Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without 
a common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condi- 
tion, which is called war; and such a war as is of every man 
against every man. For war consisteth not in battle only, or the 
act of fighting ; but in a tract of time, wherein the will to contend 
by battle is sufficiently known ; and therefore the notion of time, 
is to be considered in the nature of war, as it is in the nature of 
weather. Foras the nature of foul weather lieth not ina shower 
or two of rain; but in an inclination thereto of many days to- 
gether; so the nature of man consisteth not in actual fighting ; 
but in the known disposition thereto, during all the time there is 
no assurance to the contrary.” — Vol. III. p. 112. 

We think, that the instance that has been given in our own 
land of a peaceable community without an oppressive govern- 
ment is sufficient to disprove the hypothesis, that the state of 
war is so natural to us collectively, that it requires the pressure 
of external force to restrain it. That little emulation, which 
places its title to power on the suppression of its neighbor’s ef- 
forts, is the characteristic of a weak and uncultivated soil. Even 
if the natural love for social life, which, after all, is the strong- 
est in the bosom, were totally eradicated, if the selfish passions 
were left to themselves, we think that it would require but a 
little self-knowledge to show, that murder and rapine would 
not be the most successful way to bring about self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

If it be assumed, that the passions of men are so discordant, 
and their interests so diverging, that they cannot live in peace 
without being frightened into tameness, we shall have but little 
difficulty in chiming in with the conclusions of the Leviathan, 
that an absolute monarchy is the only system that can be ef- 
fectual. We place the reasoning in the forcible light in which 
it is there presented ; 


“ For the laws of nature, as justice, equity, modesty, mercy, 
and, in sum, doing to others, as we would be done to, of them- 
selves, without the terror of some power, to cause them to be 
observed, are contrary to our natural passions, that carry us to 
partiality, pride, revenge, and the like. And covenants without 
the sword are but words, and of no strength to secure a man at 
all. The only way to erect such a common power, as may be 
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able to defend them from the invasion of foreigners, and the in- 
juries of one another, and thereby to secure them in such sort, as 
that by their own industry, and by the fruits of the earth, they 
may nourish themselves and live contentedly, is, to confer all 
their strength upon one man, or upon one assembly of men, that 
may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto one will ; 
which is as much as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of 
men, to bear their person; and every one to own and acknow- 
ledge himself to be the author of whatsoever he that so beareth 
their person, shall act, or cause to be acted, in those things which 
concern the common peace and safety ; and therein to submit 
their wills every one to his will, and their judgments to his judg- 
ment. ‘This done, the multitude so united in one person, is call- 
ed a commonwealth, in Latin, Civitas. This is the generation of 
that great Leviathan, or rather, to speak more reverently, of that 
mortal god, to whom we owe, under the immortal God, our peace 
and our defence. And in him consisteth the essence of the com- 
monwealth ; which, to define it, is one person, of whose actsa 
great multitude, by mutual covenants with one another, have made 
themselves every one the author, to the end he may use the strength 
and means of them all, as he shall think expedient, for their peace 
and comn on defence.” — Vol. III. pp. 153, 157, 158. 


We do not suppose it was for the promulgation of a doctrine 
so disagreeable to the English reformers as that of the divinity 
of kings, that the Leviathan was dragged from its retirement. 
We should have very much wondered, if even the University of 
Oxford had taken upon itself the honors of introducing into the 
world for the second time a heresy so exploded, notwithstand- 
ing that its error consisted in an exaggeration, and not a depre- 
ciation, of the rights of government. We would take the liber- 
ty also to inquire, whether some of the objectionable passages, 
which were censured both by parliament and the priesthood as 
too highly seasoned even for the hardened taste of the king- 
loving generation to whom they were offered, are not those, 
which, with a little oiling, and a little fantastic decoration, are 
dished up to suit the rebellious palate of some of the more ar- 
dent of our contemporaries. When Mr. Hobbes argued, very 
justly, that by an equal division of property, such dissensions 
would be produced, as would render it necessary to establish a 
severe and unlimited authority to suppress them, and conse- 
quently thought, that an equal division of property, however 
disastrous might be its immediate effect, would be very desira- 
ble in its remote results ; he little supposed, that in one branch 
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of his argument, at least, he was affording food for the digestion 
of those, who, in a future day, would rush into a conclusion, 
which was as wild and extreme as his own. When he propos- 
ed, that on the death of each individual, the estate, which he 
had hoarded up as a future support for his children or his wife, 
should be snatched from his grasp at the moment that he was 
too weak to hold it, and cast headlong into the governmental 
reservoir, whence it was to be dropped out, in equal por- 
tions, to both full and empty, or, perhaps, to be swallowed in a 
gulp by those whose personal strength gave them an advantage 
in the scramble ; he could scarcely have imagined, that a sys- 
tem, which he supposed so likely to generate the despotism 
which he particularly admired, should be hit upon by his more 
philosophical successors, as affording the best means for the 
security of equal rights. We can look back to a period, — the 
period, in which was sketched the outline of that common law, 
which finds so little favor in the eyes of the more enterprising 
among us, — when it was the favorite object of the government 
to obtain that control over the property of the state, which we 
would now so readily yield up. It was not until after a century 
of struggles, that the rights of descent, and of the disposition of 
property after death, were wrung from the rapacious hands of 
the supreme authority. If we understand the theory, which 
has been lately mooted among us, a theory, which, though 
plumed and spangled with the gew-gaws of innovation, and 
trumpeted forth as the Jatest triumph of intellect and freedom, 
can be shown to have been borrowed from the barbarous econ- 
omy of the dark ages; the plans, which it proposes, are such 
as would, on their first operation, abolish the conveyance of 
property by deed or will, and its transmission according to the 
channel of the common law, when its owner dies intestate. We 
are not forced, in this instance, to speculate on what might be 
the probable influence of a plan, which is new and unprece- 
dented in the history of mankind. ‘The innovators of our own 
day, with a laudable prudence, have been unwilling to hazard 
the uncertainty, which must attend the application of remedies, 
whose qualities have been as yet untried; and they have ac- 
cordingly extracted from the receipt book of the feudal system, 
a nostrum, whose ingredients have been well tried, and have 
been entirely successful. Like the more popular physicians of 
our own times, whose names figure on the street corners, or in 


the newspapers, they are able to append to their specifics cer- 
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tificates of the most extensive and most satisfactory nature. We 
only wonder that they have been deterred from exhibiting the 
recommendations of their plan, which are so liberally given in 
the work before us. Suppose, for once, that the laws for the 
conveyance of property were thrown aside, should we not re- 
lapse into the state in which we were thrown before they were 
enacted? When the wealth of the nation is thrown into a 
common mass for the alleged benefit of the whole community, 
there could only be two ways, in which it could again be brought 
into circulation ; first, by allowing each competitor to seize 
what he could reach ; secondly, by the establishment of a su- 
preme authority, in whose hands could be vested the distribu- 
tion of the common fund. The last expedient would create a 
despotism at once; the former, after a series of those fearful 
convulsions, which a state of such contention would produce, 
would -lead to the same result, as a relief from evils yet 
worse. We quote, from the Leviathan, the scheme which 
seemed most plausible to the banished court of Charles the 
Second. 


‘In this distribution, (of the common property of the state,) 
the first law is for division of the land itself; wherein the sove- 
reign assigneth to every man a portion, according as he, or any 
number of them, shall judge according to equity, and the common 
good. The children of Israel were a commonwealth in the wil- 
derness ; but wanted the commodities of the earth, till they were 
masters of the land of promise; which afterwards was divided 
amongst them, not by their own discretion, but by the discretion 
of Eleazar the priest and Joshua their general. From whence 
we may collect, that the propriety, which a subject hath in his 
lands, consisteth in a right to exclude all other subjects from the 
use of them ; and not to exclude their sovereign, be it a subject, 
ora monarch. It is true, that a sovereign monarch, or the great- 
er part of a sovereign assembly, may ordain the doing of many 
things in pursuit of their own passions, contrary to their own 
consciences, which is a breach of trust, and of the law of na- 
ture ; but this is not enough to authorize any subject, either to 
make war upon, or so much as to accuse of injustice, or any way 
speak evil of their sovereign ; because they have authorized all 
his actions, and in bestowing the sovereign power, made them their 
own.” — Vol. III. p. 235. 


A single error in a train of reasoning, is able by a transition, 
as sudden as that which takes place on the confines of a dream, 
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to vitiate the whole texture of the argument, and to transfer its 
conclusions, with magical swiftness, from the regions of reality, 
to those of fiction. Make a man a lunatic, and in justice to your 
own position, you should recommend him to a hospital. If, 
through an exaggerated vision, you distort what may have only 
been an error of judgment on his part, into a dereliction of in- 
tellect, you can justify yourself in applying a strait jacket. Or 
if by a mistake a little less culpable, you fancy that all around 
you are wild beasts in feeling, and temper, and in all except 
shape ; that you yourself are endowed with the same disposition, 
and that all that is wanting to reduce you to the level of a 
quadruped is to change your arms into legs ; you will be oblig- 
ed, in consistency with your own conclusions, to erect around 
you a vast menagerie, in which you, the only animal of the 
whole, who has the discernment to perceive his true condition, 
will act as keeper in general. Delusions such as these must 
follow necessarily from an assumption so wild as that, with 
which the Leviathan sets out, and they are sufficiently absurd, 
to save us from the trouble of their farther consideration. There 
are none, among the many who have swallowed the conclusions 
which have been drawn from them, who would acknowledge 
the strength of the premises themselves. ‘They revel in the 
luxury of the stolen goods, excusing themselves from all partici- 
pation in the theft that produced them; and, while they unite 
in taking shelter in the system of religious and civil superstition 
that has been thus erected, they are careful to exonerate them- 
selves from all the odium, which may have attended the laying 
of its foundation. And yet, are not the cumbrous monarchies, 
and the splendid hierarchies of the old world, built upon the 
supposition of the absolute degradation, if not the innate ferocity 
of the human species? Does not the Catholic Church found 
its claim to blinding its children, on the ground that their atten- 
tion would be so much distracted by their seeing for them- 
selves, it is better that they should not see at all, rather than 
they should fall into so great a disaster? We would ask, that 
while the barbarous creed of man’s moral degradation is now 
exploded, its mistaken consequences should be withdrawn. We 
must remember the high calling of those around us ; and, wheth- 
er it be our part to act or to suffer, keep it in mind, that in all 
our action, as in all our endurance, we are set together with 
beings, who are living for another world, and should be living so 
that they can win it; who may have been dulled by ill treat- 
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ment, or led astray by false doctrine, but who have still in their 
hearts that sleepless monitor, that God has given to us all, and 
who still are travelling forward under the guidance of his warn- 
ing cloud, or his fiery pillar. When we look upon them as 
fellow travellers in a short pilgrimage, can we be justified in 
cramping them by the severe restrictions, which might chain 
them to our own unessential ceremonies, or drive them from 
theirown? God deals with every man to his own conscience, 
and who, then, can interfere by thrusting the medium of his 
own dusky conceits, in the rays of that highcommunion? The 
ancient Christian stood upon the frozen pavement of the Cathe- 
dral, and as he looked up to catch the eye of heaven, his light 
was cut off by the images of gaudy saints and masquerading 
martyrs, who were stained on the glass before him; or as he 
listened to drink in the voice of prayer, his ear was numbed by 
tbe muffled chanting of a foreign language. We thank God, 
that in furtherance of that great Providence, under which we 
move, He has lifted up the veil that obscured His face, and 
brought us into His presence. We stand now before Him, in 
the full perception of His laws, and the clear conviction of our 
duty, and it is our part to obey them individually, collectively 
to proclaim them. Does not such an attitude do away with 
the necessity for those restraints, which a state of barbarity 
would require?) The most complete system of tyranny ever 
contrived, assisted, as it might be, by an omnipresent police, 
and an unerring judiciary, could never, even by hanging up 
one half of its subjects for the sake of examples to the other, 
create a fraction of that quiet and sincere well-doing, which 
the unassisted influence of God’s word, and of God’s monitor 
can produce. : 

We think, that if Mr. Hobbes had reasoned more naturally, 
he would have been the most profound, as he is still the most 
original, of English casuists. He came on the stage at a time, 
when, through the spirit of civil liberty abroad, the discovery of 
the American continent, and the flood of literature which was 
then first thrown out by the printing press, a fresh start was 
given to thought. He played his part in the midst of a revolu- 
tion, when every mind was wrought up to its highest tension, 
and when he himself, an exile, and exiled from a land of plen- 
ty, was brought to write, not only for his satisfaction, but for 
his support. He lived also at a time when the star-chamber 
was abolished, and the Lord Chamberlain had ceased to flutter ; 
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when orthodoxy itself had become heterodox, and when the 
schools of the old philosophy had been broken up, without leav- 
ing under their ashes the foundations for another dynasty. Those 
great philosophical treatises of Lord Bacon, which afterwards 
‘paved the way for a better system, had scarcely been publish- 
ed ; and, even if they had been extensively circulated, it is 
doubtful whether they would have assumed at once the position 
which they have since so tardily taken. ‘There were too man 

doubts as to the profoundness of the Lord Chancellor’s wisdom, 
among those who had known him during the humiliating close 
of his career, to enable them intuitively to understand what 
may, perhaps, be called the most complex character in history. 
The courtiers remembered Bacon in his obsequious flattery of 
Buckingham, or his mean worship of the Queen ; they thought 
of him in his early arrogance, and his consequent degradation ; 
and could scarcely believe, that the minister who could be bent, 
and the judge who could be bribed, could subside when the 
storm was over, into the collected and lofty moralist. We wish 
that we could wall up the corruption and meanness of Bacon, 
in the cell where moulder the follies of less noted men. Had 
he been Lord Chancellor alone, his errors might have been 
buried, like those of Macclesfield, in the black letter of Chan- 
cery records. Had he been a courtier merely, his frailties would 
have been washed away with the sand, on which his epitaph 
was written. But he arose so far beyond the common mark of 
courtiers and lawyers, he stood so loftily above the ordinary at- 
mosphere of the day, that, like the pillars of Hercules, he was 
a beacon, by which both sea-bound and home-bound shaped 
their course. His errors bore an exaggerated influence on his 
own times, and even at this day, when they would be other- 
wise forgotten in their distance, they are forced on our view 
by the extraordinary brilliancy which surrounds them. But we 
would look beyond the unworthy ambition of his boyhood, and 
the unmanly squabbles of his riper days, we would forget his 
subservience to the queen, his obsequiousness to Buckingham, 
and even his desertion of Raleigh, and his treachery to Essex, 
when we look at those mighty memorials of genius, which at 
the close of his life he erected ; not as a lifetime’s undertaking, 
not as a mausoleum, like the pyramids of the Pharaohs, where 
he could lay to rest his buffeted reputation ; but as the pastime 
of a winter’s day, in which he could gently exercise his wearied 
faculties, till they fell gradually into the sleep, that was creeping 
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over them. ‘The philosophical works of Hobbes were the la- 
bor of year after year; the familiar lesson of spring, of summer, 
and of autumn ; those of Bacon, the last efforts of a life, which 
was already in the sere and yellow leaf. It is here that we 
may look for the material distinction between the ethics of 
Hobbes and of Bacon. ‘The first wrote as a business, and con- 
sidered himself as professionally bound ‘to extend, to the utmost 
limits of logical decorum, the propositions which he set about 
to enforce. He described a straight line as the nearest way 
between his premises and the point to which he intended to 
arrive, and he pursued it rigorously, without turning aside to 
correct his reckoning, if he should happen to be wrong, or to 
illustrate his positions if they chanced to be correct. He at- 
tempted to introduce into his reasoning the compression~and 
infallibility of geometrical demonstration ; but, as the words 
which he was obliged to use could not be brought to assume the 
unity and the positiveness of formula, he was often led, both 
from their ambiguity, and his own errors of calculation, into the 
most ludicrous evolutions. Such was far from being the case 
with Bacon. His extraordinary acquaintance with Natural 
Philosophy, enabled him to bring to his assistance the illustra- 
tions with which that great science abounds, while he was too 
well acquainted with the nature of logic, and the capacity of 
language, to endeavor to stretch out his deductions on the rack 
of an algebraic formula. If he was wrong in an hypothesis, as 
he often was, he would correct himself before his error was ma- 
terial. He carried so much ballast, that it was very easy for 
him to right bimself. Like those great astronomers, who fol- 
lowed soon after him, he threw aside the prejudices with which 
the atmosphere was clouded, and discovered those great natu- 
ral truths, to which his eye was turned, in their simplicity and 
their strength. 

We do not mean to make use of the great name of Bacon, to 
throw into shade the more questionable reputation of Hobbes. 
They may stand by themselves, and, according to the fruits which 
they have severally produced, be condemned or acquitted. But 
we cannot conclude this notice, without remarking more strong- 
ly, than we have yet had the opportunity to do, on the injury 
which has resulted from the religious teaching of the utilitarian 
philosopher. Mr. Hobbes was a skeptic of the philanthropic 
cast, if such a contradiction can exist; and while he thought 
he saw through the deception, which priestcraft had palmed on 
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the world, he stood aloof from an inquiry into its foundation, 
and contented himself with looking down upon it with the st- 
perior air of a man, who feels he has the power of castigation 
in his hands, and yet is unwilling to let loose his thunders, lest 
- they should blast more than they could purify. He passed tri- 
flingly over the highest evidences, on which Christianity can 
rest, and based its claim to our faith on its positive harmlessness, 
or its comparative good. But with what qualifications did he 
acknowledge and receive its beauties? Was it because it had 
lifted the poor from their degradation, and placed both poor and 
rich in the light, in which they bad never before been placed, 
of brethren and equals? Was it because it superseded the ty- 
rant-feeding superstition of the old mythology ? He could see 
in the spirit of Christianity nothing worthy of admiration, but 
its humility, and with that calculating coldness which signalized 
his style, estimated the amount of good which it is capable of 
producing, as being precisely. in proportion to its subservience to 
the government of the day. Advocating it, therefore, only so long 
as it worked well, he withheld from it all those superior claims to 
our allegiance, which belong to a heaven-sent dispensation. 
He took it as the superstition of the day, and he acquiesced in 
it as long as it remained so. His feelings toward it were very 
much of the same description as those we can imagine in a 
speculative Brahmin, who looks on with a smile of condescen- 
sion, at the gyrations and grimaces of the priests of his faith, 
and yet is unwilling to disturb their equanimity by a display of 
its fallacy. His Christian regimentals, he would quietly have 
worn as long as he remained in a Christian army ; but as soon 
as he crossed the boundary, he would have tossed them off, and 
twisted around him the turban of the Mussulman, or the shaw] of 
the Chinese. He saw, in a word, nothing in Christianity but its 
earthliness ; he denied its inspiration ; he slighted its miracles ; 
and its divine origin, he acknowledged very much in the same 
way as he acknowledged that the Deity was the ultimate cause 
of evil as well as good. We shall not stop to consider what 
must be the consequences of resting on so narrow a foundation, 
the evidences both of natural and revealed religion. The man 
who denies the miracles, on which Christianity is based, to form 
credentials through which Christianity can be received, is apt, 
in justice to his own assumption, to end in denying either its 
inspiration, or its authority. Mr. Hobbes was unable to see in 
those great achievements either of prophecy or of miracle, 
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which, if afforded for any purpose whatever,— and in so 
solemn a dispensation nothing can be without its object, — were 
afforded for the purpose of forming a rational basis, on which 
our faith could rest, he was unable to see, in such great mani- 
festations of divine power, anything more than the imaginations 
of impassioned intellect, or the operation of unusual strength. 
Denying thus the sufficiency of either miracles or prophecy to 
give the credit of Divine authority to the Christian religion, 
he rested its credibility on grounds, which, did we suppose him 
in earnest at the time he proposed them, might seem derogatory 
either to the strength of his judgment, or the clearness of his 
mind. If Christianity must be considered the true religion, 
only because it is the established faith, has not Paganism, or 
Foism, equal claims to reception? We must solemnly protest 
against the fashion, which even now continues, of basing our 
religious faith on the shifting foundations of temporal conven- 
lence, or temporal success. We have a better reason for the 
belief that is in us, than that it chimes in at one time with the 
divine right of kings, or at another, with the insulted privileges 
of the people. We are willing to submit it to the tests of the 
results, but it must be to its ultimate influence that we would 
look, and not to its momentary consequences. When we con- 
sider, that our task on this earth is one of probation, and not of 
perfection ; that we are on our trial for another state, to which 
we can only be admitted on the exhibition of the credentials of 
our good hehavior in this; that through the dulness of tradi- 
tion, or the feebleness of reason, we have lost sight of those 
great land-marks, which could otherwise have guided us in our 
pilgrimage ; and when we remember, also, that God, in fur- 
therance of his great design, had determined to restore to us the 
means of estimating our condition, and of improving our pros- 
pects; can we conceive of any method more appropriate for 
the enunciation of his intention, than that which is afforded by 
an interruption, or a reversal, of those great natural laws, over 
which he alone has ccatrol ? 

There would be no necessity for a revelation, if we are able 
to achieve the objects it recommends by our unassisted reason, 
and the fact of a revelation itself exhibits the inadequacy of 
our natural ability fully to comprehend those subjects, which it 
is its province to explain. But if such a disability exists, can 
we expect to be able to look forward so clearly as to judge of 
the remotest bearing of Christianity, as well as of its internal 
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character, that we can decide upon its merits without reference 
to the credentials which it professedly advances? Are mot 
miracles themselves necessary to give a crowning evidence of 
the authenticity of a dispensation, into the dusky borders of 
whose extended influence our eyesight is too feeble to pierce ? 
Our vision is too limited, and our judgment too weak to enable 
us to decide intuitively of the absolute merit of a system so ex- 
tended, from its consequences alone, and our chief resource must 
be the examination of the historical evidences which it affords. 
We can imagine a man, who, grown giddy with wisdom, can 
look forward a great distance in the channel, through which the 
gospel may run, and see it distributing blessings wherever it 
moves; so that, in the contemplation of the prospect before 
him, he may be led to magnify the evidences which it affords 
of the truth of the system it illustrates, and to underrate those 
miraculous demonstrations, by which it was first accompanied. 
But, had it not been for miracles, Christianity would never have 
spread ; were it not for the report of them, it would still be but 
feebly spreading. We depend on them, as the principal anchor 
of our faith. There may be some, who, like Christian and 
Faithful, may be cheered on when in the valley of shadows b 
the distant prospect of the glories of the delectable island ; but 
to those whose sight is more dim, and whose step less steady, 
we believe that the solid consolation, which by the more sub- 
stantial evidences is afforded, forms the staff on which they can 
most courageously rely, both against the terrors of Giant Slay- 
All, and the seductions of Vanity Fair. 
* * 


Art. III. — On the Relations between the Holy Scriptures, 
and some parts of Geologicul Science. By Joun Pye 
Smiru, D. D., F. G.S., Divinity Tutor in the Protestant 
Dissenting College at Homerton. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1840. pp. 364. 12mo. 


Tue apparent opposition of geological deductions to the ac- 
count given in Genesis, concerning the creation, has caused the 
religious world to look upon this science as a “ dark art.” And 
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it is not wonderful, that a strong prejudice should have arisen 
against it in the insets of believers, when we remember that it 
disclosed phenomena which appeared utterly irreconcilable 
with the Mosaic cosmogony, as they understood it. And in 
addition to this, it is also to be borne in mind, that unbelievers 
applied the facts disclosed to the subversion of the Divine au- 
thority of Moses. ‘The religious community were startled as 
much, therefore, at the disclosures which geology made, as they 
would have been had one of the monsters, whose image is im- 
pressed upon the everlasting rock, swept through the air before 
their eyes. We ought not to be surprised that it wasso. It is 
always thus at the disclosure of any scientific truth, which de- 
mands a new interpretation of Scripture. It is by no means 
clear, that we are not as much attached to our opinions as our 
fathers were to theirs. While, therefore, we smile at the hor- 
ror which seized upon many minds at the revelations, which 
were made respecting the formation of the world by the inves- 
tigations of geologists, let us see to it that we are less bound by 
prejudice, and less exposed to raise the cry of infidelity against 
those, who now appear tous, through our ignorance of the sub- 
ject, to be prostrating all the authority of revelation, by still 
further researches in Natural Science. 

The contents of the volume before us consist of eight lectures, 
delivered before the “ Congregational Library.” ‘This “ Li- 
brary ” was established with a view to the promotion of ecclesi- 
astical, theological, and biblical literature, in that religious con- 
nexion, with whose friends and supporters it originated. A 
series of lectures is delivered annually, in connexion with the 
Library, and Dr. Smith’s appears to be the “ sixth series.” 
We must confess our ignorance of the former “ series ;” both of 
the lectures and subjects, and for our present purpose it is of 
but little consequence for us to know them. 

The “sixth series,” the one we have under consideration, 
was delivered by John Pye Smith, of Homerton College. 
He selected the subject of the connexion of “Scripture and 
Geology,” and has treated it with commendable candor. In- 
deed, how a man could be otherwise than candid, when he had 
before him such choice specimens of narrowness, and bigotry, and 
total ignorance of geology, cannot easily be conceived. This se- 
ries consists of eight lectures, two of which are divided into three 
parts, and an appendix of sixty pages, fine print. This con- 
tains more full discussions of some topics, which are barely 
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hinted at in the lectures, and could not well be discussed before 
@ popular audience. ‘They consist of separate papers, written 
at different times, and hence contain much repetition, and not a 
little thatis entirely irrelevant to the subject-matter under con- 
sideration. All the notes might have been compressed, and half 
of thein omitted, without harm. We are not disposed to carp 
at the occasional prolixity of the lectures, for they were deliver- 
ed before popular audiences, and we have the authority of 
Burke for so expanding a topic, and lingering round it, that it 
may produce an impression upon the mind. We think the lec- 
tures must have been listened to with attention, as they now 
afford pleasure, notwithstanding their prolixity, in the perusal. 
We have already intimated that geologists are not spoken of 
in the kindest terms by their opponents. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that a member of the Geological Society should pass 
such language by unnoticed. He complains grievously of the 
uncharitableness of the opponents of geology, and intimates more 
than once, in the course of his lectures, that if they knew more 
about it, they would be more candid in their judgments, and 
more correct in their statements. He gives us a few specimens 
of anti-geological rant, which would be really amusing, did we 
not often hear the same kind of language from other quarters, 
and on other topics connected with religion, too frequently to 
render them ridiculous. We will give a specimen, however, 
as it is choice, and has been gathered with no small care from a 
work entitled “ Popular Geology subversive of Divine Revela- 
tion,’ by Rev. Henry Cole. ‘The writer is contending against 
that interpretation which fixes “the beginning” long ante- 
cedent to the six days spoken of in Genesis. ‘ This ‘first 
day’ is the beginning. ['This is] the self-evident definition of 
the beginning which God himself has given. And we here de- 
fy all the combined ability of infidelity, philosophy, and geolo- 
gy, to prove the ‘ beginning’ to have been anterior to the first 
day God here intends. No geologist, who may read these 
pages, will henceforth remain ignorant of his war against Om- 
nipotence and Everlasting Truth. And we again sacredly 
defy all the combined ability of sophistical geologians, to the 
end of time, to prove either our Scriptural positions false, or 
their geological positions true. We have insubvertibly estab- 
lished it from the lips of Eternal Veracity, that neither the 
earth, nor the material of which it was formed, nor any crea- 
ture that is found therein, had existence before the ‘ first day ‘ 
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of the revealed creation ; that truth we have undeniably and 
everlastingly established, insubvertible and immovable by hu- 
man ability. Certainly, of all the lately discovered or extended 
sciences, which the enemy of God and man has thus pushed 
to his destroying ends, no one has been found so appropriate to 
his purposes, nor has been so insidiously and industriously driven 
forward to the accomplishment of his aims, as the popular 
“new science’ of geology. ‘To enumerate all the infernal artil- 
Jery, which the subtle enemy of God and man has put into the 
hands of his vassals to aim at this everlasting monument of reveal- 
ed truth, would require his own unspent breath and unwearied 
tongue. Suffice it to say, that sophisticating geologians have 
been allured, by his implacable subtleties, to enlist themselves 
in the service of his infernal policy.” We will pause here, for 
we think we have given our readers a sufficient morsel of this 
choice language. Dr. Smith undoubtedly thought this was 
unkind, and he utters his “solemn protest against the assump- 
tion, which runs through the whole book.” “He had not been 
accustomed to hear such language used respecting himself, be- 
cause he and his friends chose to interpret Scripture differently 
from others. We cannot but hope, that the position in which 
the Doctor finds himself, will lead him to observe the equal im- 
propriety of speaking in such language concerning any body of 
men, or individuals. 

To answer the “impassioned author” of the above remarks, 
the Dr. is led to lay down some very correct principles, respect- 
ing the difference between Scripture, and interpretations of 
Scripture. “The impassioned author,” says he, “ ought not 
to put his own interpretations, supported though they be by the 
expositions of eminent scholars and divines, upon a level with 
the express declarations of Scripture itself. That he believes 
his interpretations to be just, cannot be doubted ; but he ought 
not to affirm, in so high and peremptory a tone, that they are 
infallible, and incapable of being subverted.” ‘This is all true, 
very true. And yet, are we not every day seeing men set up 
their interpretations as infallible, and deny the name of Chris- 
tian to those who will not accept their interpretations as of 
equal authority with the Scripture?) Andis not Dr. Smith him- 
self of the number, who do this? We are not very conversant 
with his writings, but he is attached to a body of Christians, who 
are daily doing the very thing, against which he “ solemnly 
protests.” Putting “ interpretations upon a level with the ex- 
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press declarations of Scripture itself” is the very foundation of 
the Exclusive system. Dr. Smith protests, with all his soul, 
against the charge of want of respect and reverence for the 
Holy Book. He utters a dignified rebuke against those “ who 
bury the Christian dispositions of humility and meekness under 
their imperious dogmatism and assumed infallibility ;” and so 
have we ever done. We respect revelation, we will not say 
more, but we will venture to affirm no lee, than those who 
sometimes charge us with disaffection towards it. 

This controversy, respecting the infallibility of human inter- 
pretations, leads to some liberal and just views of responsibility 
for opinions. They are worthy of their author; and how he 
can make such declarations, and yet act in harmony with those, 
whose avowed principle of action, and whose conduct under 
that principle, are both directly opposed to his sentiments, we 
cannot understand, unless he has a mental reservation in regard 
to all, who do not interpret as he does. ‘“ If we have done our 
best,” says he, in reference to the formation of our opinions, 
“and fail, we have not forfeited moral truth; we are sincere, 
though mistaken ; but, if we have not done our best, we cannot 
be blameless.” If the Christian world would remember this, 
how little need of backbiting, exclusion, and all uncharitable- 
ness. We profess to have “done our best ” in seeking for re- 
ligious truth ; why, then, not admit, that we are blameless ? 
Why hold us up as objects of suspicion, and shut us out from 
Christian fellowship, as enemies of revelation, or in the beauti- 
ful language which Rev. Mr. Cole has applied to geologists, 
“ vassals of the enemy of God and man?” ‘These things cannot 
long continue, when they, who are leaders of those who do 
such things, lay down principles of action and judgment, which 
are directly opposed to them. We most heartily thank Dr. 
Smith for the avowal of those sentiments, and our constant prayer 
shall be, that he may have life and strength to propagate them 
amongst his brethren. 

We cannot say as much, however, in reference to a prin- 
ciple of interpretation expressly stated in one place in these 
lectures ; yet, everywhere violated, when applied in practice. 
In Dr. Smith, as in many other great men, extremes seem to 
meet. “ Interpretation, as well of the Bible as of other ancient 
writings, is to be conducted by a rigorous process of examina- 
tion into words and phrases, a process solely grammatical, and 
which must not be checked or turned out of its straight-forward 
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course, by any foreign considerations.” We do not suppose, 
that the writer here intended to be obscure, and thus have a 
“loop hole ” for escape from the obvious meaning of the sen- 
tence. For we believe, as much as he, that 2f such is the way 
to interpret other writings, it is the way to interpret the Bible. 
But we believe no such thing, and the Doctor does not prac- 
tise any such thing. He is influenced by “ foreign considera- 
tions ” when he interprets. He decides that there is an indefi- 
nite period to be understood between the first and second verses 
of the first chapter of Genesis; and why? Because geology 
demands it ; not because a “ process solely grammatical,” not 
“checked by any foreign considerations,” demands it. The 
language permits, but does not demand any such construction ; 
and it would not be thus construed, were it not for “ foreign 
considerations.” The same may be said of the manner, in which 
the author so interprets the history of the flood as to make it 
local, confined to the western part of Asia, and so explains the 
passages relating to the number of animals taken into the ark, 
as to have them declared, that only a few domestic animals were 
accommodated in it; and all because “ foreign considerations” 
demanded such an interpretation of it. ‘The ark was not large 
enough to hold all the living things upon the earth, and he 
takes the liberty of so interpreting the account of their reception 
into the ark, as to include only as many as could be accommo- 
dated. He does not suppose they were miraculously diminished 
in size, that they might be all received into the ark, or miracu- 
lously fed while in it. ‘This we conceive to be one of the 
false principles that is laid down in these lectures, which, for 
the most part, abound in generous sentiments, and are rich in 
broad and liberal views of truth, and the means of attaining 
It. 

But what is there in geology so opposed to the present inter- 
pretations of Scripture, as to call forth denunciations from Mr. 
Cole, whom we have quoted, Mellor Brown, Granville Pern, 
and a crowd of similar critics and theologians, and which tempted 
even Professor Stuart to try his lance in a tilt with Professor 
Hitchcock? What are the apparent discrepancies between the 
history of the world, as recorded by God in the everlasting rock, 
and as written by his servant Moses in the book of Genesis ? 
We say, apparent discrepancies. It is not yet time to assume, 
that there are any real ones. Perhaps we have not ascertain- 
ed the true intention of the record, and we are by no means 
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sure, that the disclosures of geology will not lead to a new train 
of investigation, in reference to the design of Moses in recording 
an account of the creation. It will not do to assume, that geol- 
ogy contradicts Scripture, as long as the Scripture language will 
admit an interpretation, which satisfies the demands of scientific 
facts. We proceed, therefore, to state what the apparent dis- 
crepancies are between geological phenomena and Mosaic his- 
tory, and the different interpretations which have been given 
of the history to harmonize it with the phenomena that geol- 
ogy has disclosed. We propose that our remarks shall have 
rather a historical than a speculative character, that our readers 
may be put in possession of the facts as they now stand in 
reference to this whole subject. 
It is a prevailing opinion, that the material of which the earth 
is formed was created immediately before, or on the first day, 
whose work is mentioned in the first chapter of Genesis. And 
this, we think, would be the result, at which most would arrive 
upon a perusal of this chapter. It is supposed, that about six 
thousand years ago the earth was called into existence. The 
same conclusion is also drawn from the language of the fourth 
commandment ; “ In six days the Lord made heaven, and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is.” It is taken for granted, that the 
‘days ” mentioned were days of twenty-four hours each, though 
on the common hypothesis there was no sun to measure them 
until the fourth day. It is also assumed, that no internal or 
superficial changes might have taken place between the cre- 
ation of the material, which composed the earth, and the forma- 
tion of it into its present condition. ‘To these interpretations, 
and opinions, geology is directly opposed. ‘The most part of 
the earth has been many times submerged, ocean waters have 
flowed over it, and many times has it been elevated, and clothed 
with vegetation, and inhabited by animals. ‘These different ele- 
vations and subsidences are marked by the various classes of earth 
and rock, which compose the body of the globe, and the different 
kinds of animal and vegetable remains, which are found in them. 
Tropical plants and animals are found in cold climates, and in 
such positions that it is not possible to suppose, that they were 
conveyed from a distance by air or water, and deposited ; showing 
that the temperature of the globe was once vastly higher than it 
now is, so that the temperate zones bore the plants of the tropics. 
But we have no reason to suppose, that any material change 
has taken place in the temperature of the earth, sinceman and 
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the present race of animals were placed upon it. The time 
allotted by geologists for these elevations and subsidences is 
immensely long. Indeed, they do not attempt to decide defi- 
nitely how long. It is out of their power to do it. They do, 
however, make the attempt to decide how long a period some 
strata required for their deposition, and hundreds of thousands of 
years are none too many to account for their condition. Mr. 
Babbage, in the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, says, “ It is now 
admitted by all competent persons, that the formation of those 
strata even, which are nearest the surface, must have occupied 
vast periods, probably millions of years, in arriving at their 
present state.” 

Another popular opinion, with which geology conflicts, is that 
no beings were created upon the earth till immediately pre- 
ceding the formation of man. ‘That twenty-four hours before 
man was formed, was-the first creation of animals. And also, 
that sixty-four hours before man was formed, the first plants 
were created. Fossil remains of animals and plants are found, 
however, in strata which must have been formed thousands of 
years before the creation of man, and the present races of ani- 
mals. ‘The precise number of creations that have taken place 
cannot be determined in the present state of geological science. 
Some geologists think they find evidence of thirty different dis- 
tinctions and creations, in the different fossil remains. ‘The 
number, however, is not essential to our purpose. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that long ages before the present races of plants 
and animals were created, there had existed verdure and ani- 


mals upon the earth. Mighty monsters had sported in the. 


primitive oceans, ages before the Leviathan had made his path 
to shine. We shall not enumerate the species of animals found 
in the rocks, though it might be interesting todo it. It does not 
bear directly upon the point, which we would endeavor to ex- 
hibit in our remarks. We refer the curious reader to Dr. Buck- 
land’s Bridgewater ‘Treatise on this subject. 

A third common interpretation is, that the heavenly bodies, 
including the sun and moon, were created forty-eight hours only 
before man; that light was made the first day, and the sun 
the fourth; and many have been the efforts of commen- 
tators to make darkness visible, in reference to this subject. 
They have supposed, “ that light was created in a diffused state, 
and that afterwards it was condensed into the sun.” More of 
this hereafter, if we find room. Geology teaches, that light ex- 
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isted long before this. The fossil plants needed and had light 
to aid them in their growth. The plants, which are found in- 
bedded in the lower strata of the globe had light when they 
grew upon the surface of the then existing world. And still 
more conclusively do we find evidence of the existence of light 
at this early period, in the structure of the eyes of fossil ani- 
mals. ‘I'he eye is made for light. And if these animals, whose 
remains are found in the solid rock, existed thousands of years 
before the present creation of animals, then light existed also. 
There is, consequently, a discrepancy between the common 
interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, and the facts of 
geology. And how, too, on this hypothesis of the diffused state 
of light at its first creation, can it be that there was evening and 
morning, for they imply a withdrawal and introduction of light. 
If it was equally diffused all round the globe, how could this 
be? It may be said, that it was diffused, but over one half of 
the surface of the earth ; but this would require a miracle of a 
paradoxical character. It is evidently introducing omnipotent 
power to obviate difficulties of our own making. 

Another common opinion is, that all plants and animals were 
created in one spot, and that from this one point on the surface 
of the globe, they were dispersed over the whole face of the 
earth. ‘The present character of plants and animals, as well as 
the fossils, contradict this opinion. We find the present species 
of animals and plants adapted, by their organization, to particular 
localities. ‘Their structure varies with climate, and they would 
die were they removed from their present location. The same 
is true of the fossil remains, whether animal or vegetable, which 
are found imbedded in strata of different formations. ‘Then, as 
now, animals were adapted to particular climates and conditions. 
The extent of geological research is not sufficiently great to 
enable us to draw as decided conclusions respecting variety of 
climate from the fossil remains, as we can from specimens of liv- 
ing animals ; still, enough can be derived from this source to sat- 
isfy us that the opinion, so prevalent, is incorrect ; and that it 
would need the constant intervention of miraculous power to 
sustain animals and plants, which were not placed in regions 
and climates adapted to them. 

A fifth popular interpretation of Scripture, which contradicts 
geological phenomena, is, that death was the result of the sin 
of our first parents ; that no animal would have died, had it not 
been for the fatal act of plucking and eating 
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“the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, with all our woe.” 


Whether the popular opinion embraces plants or not, we cannot 
tell. As man and beast both were permitted to eat of the plants, 
it would be reasonable to suppose, that those were not included 
in the popular opinion ; still, opinions are so little conformed, 
oftentimes, to the reason of the case, that it will not be prudent 
for us, perhaps, to hazard a conjecture in regard to it. For how 
plants could be eaten without destroying insect life, unless a con- 
stant miracle intervened, it is impossible for us to understand ; or 
how water could be drank from the spring or rivulet, without end- 
ing the career of animal existence, is past our conception. ‘This 
much, however, is clear, the popular opinion, namely, that had not 
the first pair transgressed the command not to eat of the tree of 
“‘ knowledge of good and evil,” death would not have existed 
in the world. Geology teaches us, however, that the earth is 
one vast sepulchre. Some series of rocks are composed entire- 
ly of animal remains. ‘The polishing stone, first obtained from 
Tripoli, is composed of exquisite shells, which appear to consti- 
tute whole rocky masses, so minute that a cube of one-tenth 
of an inch is calculated to contain five hundred millions of in- 
dividuals.” ‘In the series of oolit and lias rocks, are found not 
only shells and fossils of small sea animals, but also remains of 
gigantic animals, formed for swimming in the sea, or crawling 
near the shores.” ‘ We seeand examine their powerful teeth ; 
the structure of their bones for the insertion, course, and action 
of muscles, nerves, and the tubes for circulation, indicating the 
function ; and their very stomachs beneath their ribs, replenished 
with bones, fish scales, and other remains of animal food ; ” 
showing, past a doubt, that death existed in the world long be- 
fore man was created, and that animals preyed upon one anoth- 
er. ‘The structure of some of the present races of animals also 
shows, that they were designed by their Creator for beasts of 
prey, and that the idea so common of the domestic and herbiv- 
orous nature of hyenas, and sharks, and lions before the fall, is 
no less false than ludicrous. The physical structure of these 
animals as much shows, that they were made to prey upon 
other animals, as the physical structure of man shows that he 
was made to walk upright. 
Such are the principal discrepancies between the common 

interpretation of the Mosaic record, and geological phenomena. 
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How are these discrepancies to be reconciled with each other? 
Dr. Smith devotes a number of lectures to the enumeration of 
the various methods, which have been adopted to reconcile these 
discrepancies. It is in the introduction of this part of his vol- 


“ume, that he mentions that principle of interpretation, upon 


which we took occasion to remark in the commencement of this 
article. He is grieved to find Dr. Buckland expressing latitu- 
dinarian sentiments in regard to the manner, in which the Mo- 
saic record should be interpreted; and thinks “it was intro- 
duced by him, more from oversight than with deliberate inten- 
tion.” We cannot think any such thing. We should as soon 
think the icthyosauri were introduced into the strata by “ over- 
sight.” Our readers shall judge for themselves. ‘The passage 
is this; “ If in this respect geology should seem to require some 
little concession from the literal interpretation of Scripture, it 
may fairly be held to afford ample compensation for this de- 
mand, by the large additions it has made to the evidences of 
natural religion in a department, where revelation was not de- 
signed to give information.” ‘Thus Dr. Buckland. But says 
Dr. Smith, “The testimony of the word of Heaven does not 
lie at our disposal. We have not the power of conceding any- 
thing from it.” Dr. Buckland did not ask to concede anything 
from it, from its real meaning ; he only contended that the “ li¢- 
eral interpreter ” might make some “ little concession.” Such 
concession Dr. Smith often makes, as the Rev. Mr. Cole, be- 
fore quoted, shows, and as we shall have occasion to show more 
fully before we have done. 

But to return from this digression. ‘The first means of recon- 
ciling the facts of geology with the Mosaic record, is to deny 
the facts altogether, and to say that all the deductions of ge- 
ologists are false : that they disagree so much among them- 
selves, that no dependence can be placed upon their conclu- 
sions. Such persons should bear in mind that, however much 
geologists may disagree upon other facts of geology, they are 
agreed in the general results above enumerated ; so that their 
disagreeing i in other parts of the science, Is only the stronger 
ptoof of the correctness of those principles, in which they are 
agreed. ‘This class of objectors to geology are severe in their 
remarks respecting geologists, and class them very unceremoni- 
ously with infidels, and opposers of revelation. A specimen of 
their manner of writing bas been cited. Some of this class ac- 
count for some of the phenomena of geology, which they cannot 
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deny, in this way. ‘They say that “ Almighty God may, by 
the mere fiat of his power, have intentionally brought every rock 
and stratum, every fossil leaf and shell and bone into its present 
form and condition.” (Mev. J. Mellor Brown, as quoted by 
Dr. Smith, p. 158.) And this is attempted to be confirmed, 
oftentimes, by saying, that the first tree that was created, must 
have had all the layers of the tree that has grown up to matu- 
rity, so that if the first man had fallen a tree, which was created 
two days before him, he would have counted those concentric 
rings, which would have made it hundreds, perhaps, of years 
old. Now the analogy between the two things does not hold 
in any respect whatever, as far as the essential thing is regarded. 
Those more porous portions of the woody fibre are supposed to 
be essential to the sustenance of the tree; but of what con- 
ceivable use to the rock is the bone, which is found imbedded 
in it; and made, too, precisely as if it had been a part of a 
living being, “ the candyles, the receiving hollows, the grooves 
and port-holes for the passage of nerves and blood-vessels ; ” 
and then, teeth, with all their sockets of every variety for eating 
flesh and plants ; and, more than all, stomachs with masticated 
food in them, all these created as they are, and hidden in the 
eternal rock! Had there been no fossil remains of any kind, it 
might have been said with more appearance of plausibility, that 
the strata might have been created as they are for some electric 
or magnetic purpose. But as the matter stands, there is no 
analogy between the two cases mentioned ; or on the other hand, 
had the tree been created with implements of the mechanic or 
agricultural arts imbedded in its trunk, the analogy would have 
been more perfect. 

Another class of those. who deny the conclusions of geology, 
affirm that the processes of nature were more rapid, so that ** each 
plant and animal could go through all its stages of life and 
death in the fraction of a moment.” But such a condition of 
things is entirely opposed to facts. Everything of this nature 
has the appearance of gradual formation and continued exist- 
ence. ‘The various strata testify, that they must have been 
formed gradually ; thin lamine, so delicate that thirty do not 
exceed one inch in thickness, are separated by the stems and 
seed-vessels of small water-plants, and countless multitudes of 
minute shells, showing that time intervened between these vege- 
table and animal deposits. Suppose it to be a year; strata are 
found of this character sixty feet thick, taking for their formation 
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eighteen thousand years. In volcanic regions the gradual 
character of these changes is still more striking ; the channels 
of rivers running through them, being worn down by the current 
of the water one hundred and fifty feet into the granite, which 
underlies the volcanic products. The period of time, which it 
has taken the Niagara to wear back to the present falls, extends 
back beyond the present account of the creation, and its banks 
show, that the process has been gradual. ‘The manner, in which 
the strata are deposited, composed as different strata are of dif- 
ferent kinds of abraded rocks, which were upheaved from the 
bed of the ocean, opposes conclusiv ely any such rapid course of 
action ; any such astonishing activity in vegetable and animal 
life is also contradicted by the appearance of fossil remains. Itis 
doubtless true, that some causes were more active then, than 
now. Yet the opinion is becoming more prevalent among ge- 
ologists, that the increased activity “of voleanic and other action 
in the early history of our earth, has been overestimated, and 
Mr. Lyell’s work has nearly demonstrated: that most, if not all 
causes of change in the earth’s surface are now as great as ever 
they have been. It is, then, sufficient to say respecting this 
mode of reconciling the apparent discrepancies between the 
Mosaic and geological history of our earth, that it is merely con- 
jectural, and is opposed by facts of the most conclusive charac- 
ter. The geological phenomena contradict the conjecture in 
every one of its particulars. 

Another mode of reconciling these discrepancies is, by ex- 
panding the six days of creation into six indefinite periods of 
time. Cuvier, Parkinson, and Professor Jameson of Edin- 
burgh, adopted this theory. Professor Silliman also advo- 
cates the same theory now; though we are informed by 
Dr. Smith that it is generally relinquished. ‘They were led to 
adopt this theory because it was, to their minds, clear that im- 
mense periods of time had passed, since the material of which 
the earth is composed was brought into existence. ‘There was 
no way of escaping from this conclusion. It was impossible for 
a mind, that understood the facts in the case, to believe that all 
the changes presented by geology could have taken place in 
six thousand years. ‘They were led, therefore, to look into the 
record, and see if it would admit of any interpretation, which 
would reconcile it with indisputable geological phenomena. 
They found that the word “day ” would admit of the meaning 
of “ period,” and consequently adopted that as the meaning of 
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the word in the first chapter of Genesis. Thus “ ample scope 
and verge enough” was given for all the wants of geology. 


They were also encouraged to believe that the theory was cor- 


rect, as it was then thought, that the ‘* succession of geological 


5 
beds,” as far as reference was had to organic remains, corre- 


sponded in a remarkable degree with the narrative. It is ob- 
jected, however, to this theory, that later and more extensive 
geological researches show, that no such correspondence exists, 
as was then supposed. And with regard to the other interpre- 
tation, it may be said, that its advocates must admit, that there is 
a change made in the meaning of the word, the seventh day, 
which was the sabbath, and it is not easily understood how the 
writer should use the word to denote immense periods of time, 
in six instances, and in the seventh limit its signification to 
twenty-four hours. If it be admitted, that the seventh day is 
also an indefinite period, and simply means, that the Deity rests, 
during this period, from all creative exertion in reference to this 
earth, and that consequently it has nothing to do with the sev- 
enth day as a day of rest for man, then this difficulty is obvi- 
ated. But there is another, of perhaps not less magnitude, 
which presents itself at once ; says the record, “ and the evening 
and the morning were the first day ;”’ or more literally, there was 
evening and there was morning the first day. It would appear 
from the common version, that the writer of this chapter under- 
stood that the evening and morning composed the first day, and 
all the others ; for the same form is used during all the days till 
the seventh. The literal rendering we have given does not 
appear as conclusive in favor of this opinion. Yet it would 
seem, from a comparison of this first with the other verses, that 
such was the writer’s meaning. It is true, that in a repetition 
of the account of the creation, or in another history of it derived 
from a different source, commencing in the second chapter at 
the fourth verse, the word “day ” is made to cover the whole 
time occupied by the creation. “These are the generations of 
the heavens and of the earth, when they were created, in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.” It 
is obvious, however, to every reader, that the use of the word 
day in this sense, in this account of the creation, is by no means 
a test of its use in the other account, where different days are 
spoken of, in which the work was performed. It may be a 
presumption of that meaning; it isno proof of it. In the latter 
instance, the word relates to the whole period, in which creative 
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energy was put forth : in the former, it points out particular pe- 
riods, one of which is the sabbath, and the others designated as 
composed of evening and morning. 

It may well be asked here, as it undoubtedly will be by the 
. supporters of this theory, how a period of twenty-four hours 
could be measured, since the sun was not created till the fourth 
day? We will not resort to an old hypothesis, by saying that 
the Deity could as well tell the lapse of twenty-four hours be- 
fore the sun was created, as after it. It may be said, —and 
this is all we say at present, we shall resume the subject soon, 
— that the sun had been created. Its light, not its form, only 
being visible from the earth. ‘There would, of course, be eve- 
ning and morning, as much as if the orb of the sun were visible, 
—the sun itself making its appearance on the fourth day, 
the mists and clouds having disappeared from the earth’s at- 
mosphere. 

We proceed to another theory, which has been formed to 
reconcile these phenomena of geology with Genesis. It is not 
one that bas been adopted by any geologist, that we are aware 
of, but by theologians, who assume that the present interpreta- 
tion of the first of Genesis is correct. This theory considers 
the Mosaic record as indubitably affirming the creation of the 
universe, within the period of six natural days, at an epoch 
about six thousand years back; then, it regards the interval 
from the creation to the deluge, as affording a sufficient lapse 
of time for the deposition of the chief part of the stratified form- 
ations ; and finally, it considers the remainder of the phenomena 
as adequately accounted for by the action of the diluvial wa- 
ters. Dr. William Hales, of Dublin, in his “ Analysis of 
Chronology,” estimates the period from the creation to the 
deluge at three thousand one hundred and fifteen years. Ac- 
cording to the Hebrew copy of the Bible, it was but one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-six. We suppose, those who advo- 
cate the theory, to which we now refer, will not wish to deviate 
from the Hebrew chronology ; but we are willing they should 
avail themselves of all the benefit they can derive from nearly 
twice that period. Even that will fall infinitely short of their 
need. All that has been before said respecting the lenzth of 
time required to deposit some of the strata can be brought against 
this theory in full force. ‘Take the laminated strata of sixty feet 
in thickness, to which we just referred, the formation of which 
alone would have taken eighteen thousand years, six times the 
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amount almost of the longest period assigned between the crea- 
tion and the deluge. And this is but one stratum. There are 
others, which demand an equal, and many, still longer periods 
of time. Add to this, the facts of the submersion of the land 
under the water, and of the elevation of the bed of the ocean 
above the water, as shown by the fossil remains of land and 
water, animals and plants, and the new creations that must have 
taken place after the destruction of former species, and you 
must have a period of time, in which these changes have taken 
place, compared with which the space from the creation to the 
flood is less than a point. We remember reading, some seven 
or eight years since, a work by Granville Pern, which was en- 
titled “ A Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaic 
Geologies,” in which he advocates one form of this theory, with 
many words and much warmth. He supposes that all the strata 
were formed under the antediluvian ocean, and that the bed of 
this ocean was upheaved at the deluge, and the former land 
submerged, and that we now dwell upon the bed of the early 
ocean. He does not seem to regard at all the fact, that there 
is as much evidence of nearly thirty elevations and submersions 
of the land, as of one. And, while he starts back with horror 
at the idea of any new interpretation of the first chapter of Gen- 
esis, and professes (we do not question the sincerity of the 
profession, we only wish there was more consistency in it) the 
utmost regard for revelation, he blots out with one dash of his 
pen from the record, the account of the situation of Eden as 
recorded in the second chapter, as if his regard for the histori- 
an’s veracity did not extend beyond one chapter. Many other 
theological writers have advocated the same, or similar opinions. 
Sharon ‘Turner, in a popular work, which has been reprinted in 
Harper’s Family Library, entitled “The Sacred History of the 
World,” admits, that “ what interval occurred between the first 
creation of the material substance of our globe, and the mandate 
for light to descend upon it, whether months, years, or ages, is 
not in the slightest degree noticed. Geology may shorten or 
extend its duration, as it may find proper. ‘There is no restric- 
tion on this part of the subject.” Still he contends, that all the 
strata, and of course fossil remains, were formed and deposited 
between the first day, and the flood, or in the space of sixteen 
hundred and fifty-six years! It is a pity, that so popular a work 
should have been so erroneous in this particular. It contains, 
however, a mass of curious information, and detached facts, 
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which, in the hands of a skilfnl workman, might be wrought into 
a beautiful and attractive work. ' 
We proceed to the consideration of another method of mak- 
ing harmonious the voices from earth and heaven. And it is 
the one which is adopted by Dr. Smith, in the work before us. 
He devotes one lecture to a consideration of the principles of 
interpretation which should be applied to the early record. He 
holds to its inspiration, though not to the miraculous revelation 
to the mind of Moses of the facts recorded. He says, “ the 
earlier part of the Book of Genesis consists of several distinct 
compositions, marked by their differences of style, and by express 
formularies of commencement. ‘ We have no slight reasons for 
supposing, that Moses compiled the chief part of the Book of 
Genesis, by arranging and connecting ancient memorials, under 
divine direction.” ‘Thus, though it is impossible to affirm 
with confidence such a position, yet it appears far from improb- 
able, that we have, in this most ancient writing of the world, 
the family archives of Abram and his ancestors ; documents 
from the hands of Jacob, Abraham, Shem, Noah, and, possibly 
higher still, authentic memorials from Enoch, Seth, and Adam.” 
One would hardly suppose it was necessary to introduce 
the “divine direction ” in a_ history composed by “ arranging 
and connecting ” “authentic memorials.” Dr. Smith probably 
intended to have the history certainly correct. He also main- 
tains, that “the revelations successively given to the fathers of 
mankind, to the ancestors of the Israelitish nation, and to pat- 
ticular persons of that nation, were conveyed in representations 
to the senses, chiefly to the sight, and in words descriptive of 
those representations,’ and hence when natural phenomena 
were spoken of, they were spoken of as they appeared to the 
eye of the beholder. ‘The sun and the stars revolve, the earth 
is stationary, the moon is a larger, and a star a lesser light, 
The firmament is spoken of as a solid concavity, in which the 
stars are fixed, and through whose windows the rain is poured 
down ; and he comes to the conclusion, that it is the ‘ manner 
of the Scriptures to speak of the Deity and his operations in 
language borrowed from the bodily and mental constitution of 
man, and from those opinions concerning the works of God in 
the natural world, which were generally “received by the people, 
to whom the blessing of revelation was granted.” If the Deity 
permitted himself to be spoken of in language, which was suited 
to men’s capacities and conceptions, much more might it not be 
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expected that natural objects would be spoken of in sucha 
manner “ as comported with the knowledge of the age in which 
they were delivered ?”” And on the next page, he says; ‘“* We 
stand, therefore, upon safe ground, and are fully warranted b 
Divine authority, to ¢ransiate the language of the Old Testa- 
ment upon physical subjects, into such modern expressions as 
shall be agreeable to the reality of the things spoken of.” 
This, certainly, is a liberal principle of interpretation. Sup- 
pose the Doctor should apply it to the interpretation of 
miracles performed upon demoniacs. We commend such an 
application to both himself and his disciples. We doubt wheth- 
er the Jews of the Saviour’s day were much better versed in the 
philosophy of insanity, than Adam and Noah and Moses were in 
the science of geology. 

But to return. With this principle of interpretation before 
us, there is no difficulty in reconciling the record with the facts. 
We believe the principle to be a true one. We are not so 
clear, however, that the Doctor has taken a correct view of the 
nature and design of this portion of the Book of Genesis. The 
author of the volume before us assumes, that this account of the 
early period of the world was collected by Moses under Divine 
direction,’ for the purpose of informing men respecting the 
mode of creation. Perhaps this is not so clear as he supposes ; 
but we will give his theory of this account, and then throw what 
few remarks we have to make into a separate paragraph. He 
supposes, that between the first and second verse, there is no 
direct connexion ; and quotes Dathe’s translation as being cor- 
rect. ‘In the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth. But afterwards the earth became waste and desolate.” 
Between the time specified in the first verse, and the time re- 
ferred to in the second, he thinks, intervened vast periods of 
time, in which several destructions and creations of animals and 
plants took place ; several subsidences and elevations of Jand 
happened, and_all the fossils which the strata contain, and the 
strata themselves are deposited. Dr. Smith thinks that the word 
“ earth,” subsequently to the first verse, and throughout the 
whole description of the six days, as designed to express the 
part of our world which God was adapting for the dwelling of 
man and the animals connected with him.” “It never enter- 
ed into the purpose of revelation to teach men geographical 
facts, or any other kind of physical knowledge.” Professor 
Stuart makes the same remark respecting the purpose of revela- 
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tion in “ Hebrew Chrestomathy.” “ The Bible was not designed,” 
says he, “ to teach the Hebrews astronomy or geology.” Again $ 
Dr. Smith says, immediately after the passage quoted above, 
“that we are not obliged by the terms made use of, to extend 
the narrative of six days toa wider application than this; a 
description, in expressions adapted to the ideas and capacities 
of mankind in the earliest ages of a series of operations, by which 
the Being of omnipotent wisdom and goodness adjusted and 
furnished the earth generally, but as the particular subject under 
consideration here, a portion of its surface for most glorious pur- 
poses.” This portion, he thinks, is included “ between the 
Caucasian ridge, the Caspian Sea, and Tartary on the north, 
the Persian and Indian Seas on the south; and the high moun- 
tain ridges, which run at considerable distances on the eastern 
and western flank. Here man was placed, here lived, and 
never wandered beyond this region before the flood.” He thinks, 
“that this portion sank under the sea, and produced a state of 
waste and desolation, and darkness was upon it; not absolute 
privation of light, but relative darkness. ‘The atmosphere contin- 
ued to clear itself of vapors, and the land to heave up again above 
the waters, and vegetation appeared upon it. By the fourth 
day the atmosphere had become so clear, that the sun might be 
seen. Animals were then formed; and lastly, man.” Dr. 
Smith does not think that there is any account of the creation 
of the “thousands of tribes of insects, moluscous creatures, and 
animalcula.” He thinks, the plants referred to in the account 
of the creation were only “grasses, food for cattle; herbs, for 
human use ; trees, producing edible fruit ; of timber-trees, and 
thousands of other important genera, there is no hint.” He 
makes no reference to the apparent discrepancies between the 
first and second chapters, in their account of the creation. 
Having thus disposed of the creation, he turns to consider 
another apparent discrepancy. It is, that geology reveals the 
existence of pain and death, long before the sin of our first pa- 
rents ; that animals died and devoured each other, is one of the 
incontestable facts disclosed by geological research. Dr. Smith 
supposes, that animals did die before the sin of the first pair ; 
and contends, that the sentence of death pronounced upon them 
had no reference toany but the human species. Had not our 
first parents sinned, they would “have undergone a physical 
change different from dying, which would have translated them 
into a higher condition of happy existence.” We are glad to 
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find, from such a source, views so much like our own. Death 
has been clothed with terror by being connected with Adam’s 
sin. Man was not made to dwell here ; another sphere was to 
be hishome. And we do not believe, that the death spoken of as 
inflicted upon man, or as consequent upon his eating the forbid- 
den fruit, was temporal, or physical death, but spiritual. Here 
* the sting of death is sin,’ but because it disqualifies the spirit 
for the enjoyment of the state, upon which it is to enter, and 
thus causes an approach to that state to be one of dread. We 
do not mean to deny, that sin brings physical pain; adds 
suffering to our departure from the earth, when considered mere- 
ly in a physical point of view; but we do not believe, that this 
was all that was meant, if any reference was had to it, when 
those momentous words were uttered, “In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” We are glad that Dr. Smith 
does so much toward removing what we think to be a perni- 
cious opinion, calculated to diminish the real evil, and divert 
the mind from the true punishment of sin. Let him who doeth 
evil remember, that the deep and dark stain of guilt is on the 
spirit, that it can be effaced by no outward ablutions, or changes 
of a physical character. It can be removed only by repentance 
and reformation. 

We will not enter into a detailed account of Dr. Smith’s views 
of the history of the deluge, as that subject is not one, which we 
proposed to ourselves to consider. We will barely mention his 
opinions, without reference to the reasons of them, that our read- 
ers may understand what views are held by divines of his 
school. He thinks the deluge only coextensive with the habi- 
tations of men, which, as we have just observed, he confines to 
narrow limits in Western Asia. The rest of the earth was not 
covered with water. Beasts, birds, and vegetation still lived, 
and flourished unharmed over all the rest of earth. We ought 
to have said, in the account of the creation, that Dr. Smith be- 
lieves that plants and animals were created and placed in those 
climates and localities which were suited to their natures, and 
that they did not all spread from Eden. He thinks none but 
domestic animals, or but few others were taken into the ark ; 
that there were but few inhabitants upon the face of the earth, 
since Noah, at the age of five hundred years had but three sons ; 
that the ark lodged upon some gently elevated mountain in 
the eastern portion of the deluged earth, and not upon the mod- 
ern Ararat. And he quotes from Bishop Stillingfleet, Matthew 
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Poole, Le Clerc, and Rosenmiiller, to substantiate more or less 
of his views on this subject. He accounts for the age of the 
antediluvians as being necessary to people the earth, from the 
slowness of increase in the inhabitants, there being but few 
births during a great number of years. It will be seen, that 
there is enough of heresy in these opinions, if they had come 
from certain quarters, to have doomed them to merciless rebuke 
or unmingled scorn. Indeed, as it is, they receive both, as 
quotations in the volume itself show. When shall we learn 
by our own sufferings to be charitable toward others ? 

Such is Dr. Smith’s History of the Creation and Deluge. 
That he has laid down some correct principles of interpretation, 
and put a fair show of probability upon it, is quite evident. 
There is one more method of reconciling the apparent discre- 
pancies between the Mosaic account and geology, which we 
have reserved till the close, though in the volume before us it 
is hinted at before the learned author proposes his own theory. 
He quotes the Rev. Baden Powell as standing sponsor for it. 
It is, as Mr. Powell states it, that the account of the creation 
‘‘ was not intended for an historical narrative ; and if the repre- 
sentation cannot have been designed for literal history, it only 
remains to regard it as having been intended for the better en- 
forcement of its objects in the language of figure and poetry ; 
and to allow that the manner in which the Deity was pleased to 
reveal himself to the Jews as accomplishing the work of creation 
was (like many other points of this dispensation) veiled in the 
guise of apologue and parable ; and that only a more striking 
representation of the greatness and majesty of the Divine power 
and creative wisdom was intended, by embodying the expression 
of them in the language of dramatic action.” Dr. Smith sees 
in this a “ mythic hypothesis, which the German antisupernatu- 
ralists generally hold.” He is frightened, of course. It is mon- 
strous heresy to suppose, that this account is not designed to 
state philosophically and literally the mode of creation, if the 
supposition savors of German origin. And yet it is no heresy 
to suppose, that the whole account of the creation of the six 
days refers to a little spot of land in Western Asia; and that 
the heavenly bodies were not made on the fourth day, as de- 
clared, but only appeared, and that there is no account of the 
creation of “ timber-trees,” and “insects, and animalcula.” 
Truly, there is some meaning in our Saviour’s allusion to the 
“‘ mote and beam.” 
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But it is time that our remarks were closed. It is conceded, on 
all hands, that it was no part of Moses’ design to write a philo- 
sophical, literal account of the creation. ‘Then it is all a matter of 
taste what form that account should appear in. Any form that 
it may assume docs not destroy the fact. ‘Ihe account would 
of course be given so as to produce.the most effect upon the 
minds addressed. Such would be the design. And the sub- 
lime and graphic account, that is recorded in Genesis, was cal- 
culated to produce this effect upon the minds of those who read 
it. ‘The origin of this account is not so clear. ‘There are but 
three methods of accounting for it. It was revealed directly to 
the mind of Moses, or it had been revealed to the minds of 
some one or more, who preceded him, or it was the product of 
some mind, either Moses’ or some of his predecessors, without 
any divine authority. ‘The first of these hypotheses Dr. Smith 
does not believe, for he considers the first chapter of Genesis as 
a compilation. He must, of course, embrace the second, since 
the third would destroy the supernatural character of the docu- 
ment. But here an open question meets him. Did Moses in- 
tend to have this history understood as being of divine origin, 
or did he only collect what he found in being relating to the 
creation and deluge, and prefix it to his account of the origin 
of his nation, beginning with Abraham? Here is a previous 
question to be settled, which Dr. Smith has not touched. If 
Moses had no intention of giving to this history a divine sanc- 
tion, then all anxiety about any apparent discrepancies between 
it and geology would be entirely gratuitous. We do not say, 
that he does not sanction the account ; but we ask for proof that 
he does. We ask, where is the evidence, that these were not 
such views on the subjects, as had been handed down from time 
immemorial, and were embodied by him merely to give fulness 
to his family history? For ourselves, we find no difficulty, 
taking Dr. Smith’s principles of interpretation, before quoted, 
in making geological facts harmonize with this account. And 
we do not see the discrepancies between the account contained 
in the first and second chapters, which some have supposed to 
exist. But we haveno space to go into this subject. It is one 
of too much magnitude to be condensed into the closing para- 
graphs of an article in a Review. 

R. P. S. 
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Arr. V.— Letters to the Rev. Professor Stuart, comprising 
Remarks on his Essay on Sin. By Danten Dana, D. D. 


Some brief notice of this work was taken in one of our former 
numbers.* It is not our purpose to investigate, in detail, the 
merits of the controversy ; but only to offer a few thoughts on 
certain parts and points of Dr. Dana’s correspondence, in con- 
nexion with the general subject. 

I. Dr. Dana, we think, commits a great mistake in distin- 
guishing two essentially different kinds of sin ; “ the vitium, and 
the peccatum ;” the original, and the actual ; the constitution- 
al, and the voluntary. ‘These are two things, so heaven-wide 
apart, that we know not on what principle of. generalization they 
can be brought together, and made but one. ‘The pretended 
vitium is a constituent principle of man’s nature; the work of 
his Creator ; a thing of which he became possessed involunta- 
rily, and without his knowledge. Can things so distinct as the 
work of God and the work of man be of the same responsible 
character? Isa creature responsible for what the author of his 
being put within him, and made him to be? Is a man the 
subject of blame for having a colored skin, a dull perception, a 
feeble imagination, or a sensitive state of nerves ? These are not 
his own work ; he had no agency in their construction. Volun- 
tary action, in contravention of the dictates of knowledge and 
conscience, is altogether a different thing. “'To him who 
knoweth to do good, but committeth wrong, to him it is sin.” 
This is the apostle’s doctrine ; and the dictate of man’s moral 
nature. 

A just philosophy, very obviously, cannot make two radically 
different kinds of sin; the one immanent, and the other pro- 
cessive ; the one wholly po ce and uncontrolable, the other 
objective and optional. blame be justly predicable of the 
one, it is not to be truly predicated of the other, and of both. 
So judged the abettors of the “ taste-scheme,” which, to a con- 
sidneliie extent, flourished some thirty and forty years ago. 
They accounted all sin as existing in “the vitium.” This 
was the core of their theory; the nucleus of their system. 
With them, action was nota responsible thing; it had no moral 





* See Christian Examiner, No. 95. 
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character. ‘The acts of the will were as non-moral as those of 
the intellect, and as those of the bodily organs. ‘The sin was 
in the vitium of the constitution, and it being there, they saw 
the impropriety of placing it anywhere else. ‘They avoided the 
inconsistency of making two totally different kinds of moral evil. 
But though, in this point, they had a. consistent theory, yet this 
theory being untrue, they were often easily embarrassed. When 
pressed with such questions as the following ; “ Here are two 
men of the same mental temperament ; the one has committed 
a horrid murder, but the other has never thought of perpetrating 
such a deed, having never been tempted to it. Are these two 
men equally guilty? ‘The answer was ; ‘ They are both guilty 
of murder, but the sin of him, who Aas perpetrated the deed, is 
more aggravated than that of theother.’ But what do you mean 
by aggravation ? ‘ Itisa fuller manifestation ; it is sin more acted 
out.’ In what consisted the first sin? ‘In the vitium of Ad- 
am’s heart.’ Did this come upon him previously to his forbid- 
den act, or subsequently to it? ‘It came upon him as the 
penalty of his eating the forbidden fruit.” Was Adam a sinner 
before he became the subject of the vitium? ‘ No ; he could not 
be a sinner until he had a wicked nature.’ Was Adam holy, 
when he ‘ plucked and ate the fruit of that forbidden tree’? 
‘ Yes; he must have been holy until he became the subject of 
spiritual death, the vitium, which was the penalty denounced in 
the threatening.’ Was the act of Adam’s disobedience a holy 
act, or a sinful act? ‘It could not bea holy act, because it 
was forbidden of God; nor could it have been a sinful act, be- 
cause it proceeded from a holy nature. It was, therefore, 
neither holy nor sinful. You may call it an indiscretion ; a mis- 
take ; an imprudence ; or what you please.’ Was it a moral 
act? ‘No; there are no such things as moral acts. ‘There are 
moral beings, but not moral actions. It is much more proper 
to call men moral dezngs, than to call them moral agents. _Lit- 
tle children are not moral agents, yet they are moral beings. 
Nor, perhaps, is the case much different, in regard to the adult 
and mature portion of mankind.’ But how could Adam’s sin- 
less act justly incur so dreadful a punishment? ‘ Such was the 
pleasure of God. The vitium, perhaps, was more a consequence 
than a punishment.’ 

The fact is here palpable, that the theory which refers all 
responsibleness and guilt to “ the vitium ” of human nature, was 
found to be most perplexing and absurd. Nor is that theory 
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less untenable, which refers one half of it to the same source. 
In one point, we fully coincide with the “ taste-men ;” if we 
refer any, we will refer the whole ; if we do not refer the whole, 
we will refer none. Consistency very sternly demands this. 
The neglect of strictly observing this distinction bas done much 
disservice to the cause of truth. It has created a cloud and a 
fog for the resort and escape of some controversialists, who, oth- 
erwise, would have been confessedly routed, disarmed, and 
obliged to surrender. A remarkable case of this description 
occurred among us twenty years ago, in the controversy so ably 
conducted between the Abbot Professor at Andover, and the 
Hollis Professor at Cambridge. The former very dexterously 
availed himself of the advantage of being, one part of the time, on 
the ground of the “ taste-scheme,” and the other part of the time 
on that of the “ exercise-scheme.” When one foundation was 
sinking, he would stealthily change his position to the other. 
When the latter was, in its turn, giving way under him, he would 
leap back to the former. Had he kept himself, as consistency 
and truth required, to one foundation, either to “ the vitium,” 
or to the “ peccatum,”’ his discomfiture must have been appar- 
ent and acknowledged. And if the coming to the understand- 
ing of the truth had been the Doctor’s only object, as, doubtless, 
he thought it was, it had been happy and honorable for him to 
have admitted that he had found himselfon the wrong side. The 
admission of truth, under every circumstance, is an honor and 
a happiness. Let the highway, in which truth is sought, be 
dispossessed of all its hiding-places and coverts from detection, 
and every one who strives in this stadium open his whole bosom 
and heart, unmailed and naked, to the influences of the light 
that may act upon him. It is by making false distinctions where 
there should be none ; and by making none where distinctions 
should be made ; it is by calling the same things by different 
names, and different things by the same name, that error manage 
to hold its ill-gained sway, and thus to become the most indom- 
itable conservative in the world. 

The “ taste-men,” however, were no fools, but, in their day, 
the best theological philosophers in our country. They recognised 
but one kind of sin. ‘This was a just and an important princi- 
ple. They misplaced the thing by reasoning lineally too far. 
As there is, manifestly, no sin, strictly speaking, in external ac- 
tion, because it proceeds from motive in the mind, so, said they, 
there can be no sin in an act of the will, for this proceeds as 
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necessarily from the taste, the vitium of the heart, as external 
action proceeds from the will. The sin must lie at the foun- 
tain-head. Its seat must be in the subjective motive, not in the 
objective. Here was their mistake. And had they duly con- 
sulted the dictates of their moral nature, the true standard in 
the case, they might have rectified the error. Man’s enlighten- 
ed and unprejudiced conscience, duly consulted, never sanctions 
any description of wrong. 

If. \A second mistake, into which Dr. Dana has obviously 
fallen, is that of having confounded susceptibilities with disposi- 
tions. He thinks Professor Stuart to be very erroneous, when 
he declares that all the susceptibilities of the mind are innocent ; 
not moral; neither holy nor sinful. But “common sense,” 
says Dr. Dana, “ does impute blame to men for their wrong 
dispositions.” ‘This is true. It is not, however, true, that 
dispositions and susceptibilities are the same thing. ‘Take, for 
illustration, the following supposed case. Here are two 
men, long and grossly addicted to intemperance. ‘They both 
resolve on reformation; and one of them carries his pur- 
pose into full effect. He is never again overcome by his be- 
setting sin. His appetite, however, continues to crave the cup. 
He is obliged to be continually on his watch; circumspect 
and resolute. By a hard and daily combat, he gains a con- 
stant, final, and glorious victory. But the other man, acted 
upon by similar influences, both from within and from without, 
loses his good purpose, and relapses into his old iniquity. Now 
these men have the same susceptibilities. But have they now 
the same moral character? Is the reformed man as wick- 
ed as he was before, because his appetite for strong drink 
is the same as ever? On the contrary, is not the genuineness 
and merit of his virtue in proportion to the constancy and 
strength of the temptations which he so effectively resists? And 
if a man is not criminal on account of having an appetite or 
susceptibility for strong drink, we may safely infer, that neither 
is he criminal for any affection in his animal, social, or moral 
nature, provided he maintains the requisite control overit. The 
sin is in the indulgence, not in the susceptibility. ‘The re- 
formed man, on our supposition, ceased to have the character of 
a drunkard, from the moment he took his effective resolution. 
Henceforth, he had no disposition to drink. He had an appe- 
tite, but that was involuntary, and not a disposition, properly so 
called, which implies deliberation and choice. It is something 
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acted out ; or which would be acted out, if circumstances per- 
mitted. Susceptibility and disposition, therefore, are never to 
be regarded as identical. ‘They are things entirely distinct and 
different. 

III. We proceed to notice a third mistake in Dr. Dana’s 
letters. He thinks Professor Stuart misjudges in supposing his 
own theory of sin to be similar to President Edwards’s theory of 
Adam’s fall. ‘This theory is given by Dr. Dana on page 29. 
“To account for a sinful corruption of nature . . . there is 
not the least need of supposing any evil quality . in 
the nature of man; or that he is conceived and born with a 
fountain of evil in his heart... . The absence of positive 
good principles, and so the withholding of a special Divine in- 
fluence, to impart and maintain those good principles, leaving 
the common natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c., 
to themselves, without the government of superior Divine prin- 
ciples, will be followed with the corruption of the heart.” Ac- 
cording to this theory, innocent Adam became a sinner and a 
subject of corruption by failing to govern the appetites and af- 
fections of his heart ; he yielded to evil influences, and thus lost 
the sway of good influences ; and all this without having “ any 
evil quality in his heart,” as the prerequisite of his fall. Such 
is President Edwards’s theory of Adam’s sin and sinfulness. 
And such manifestly is Professor Stuart’s theory of sin. Who 
can discern any discrepancy between them ? 

Again; Professor Stuart charges President Edwards with 
inconsistency. He alleges that this theory of the fall of Adam is 
altogether in contradiction to the doctrine of an innate vitium, to 
establish which Mr. Edwards wrote his whole book on “ Origi- 
nal Sin.” But Dr. Dana will not allow that there is any in- 
consistency. How could he, however, be so dim-sighted on 
this subject? ‘To us, nothing is more plain. How stands the 
case? President Edwards in his preface remarks, that the 
Arminians boasted loudly not only of the goodness of their 
cause, but of the rapid progress it was making both in Old 
England and in New ; that he felt impatient and indignant at 
all this, and determined, God helping him, to make a demon- 
stration to convince and humble them. The President then 
proceeds, with all that deep sagacity and wariness, which char- 
acterize the man, to lay the foundations strongly, and then build 
his superstructure firmly upon them. 

His first position is, “ that all men ave sinners.’ This 
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proposition, understanding it in its most extended, strict, and 
universal sense, he turns to very great account. Abundance 
of Scripture is cited in proof. There is no exception in the 
case. Every individual of mankind is included. Of course, 
the first moral exercise of every human heart is a sinful one. 
The first moral act of every man is a transgression. For oth- 
erwise there would be some exceptions. If any of mankind 
passed the first day or hour or minute of their accountable life 
without committing sin, then human sinfulness would not be 
universal. But the Scriptures declare it to be universal. And 
being thus universal, it must, of course, be very deep and strong ; 
for otherwise, it would not work so soon and so effectually. 
He understands the Scriptural passages on this subject as hav- 
ing been uttered in a sense strictly literal, and which should now 
be so received ; with technical precision ; with mathematical 
exactness. But is this a fact? Arenot all the different parts of 
the Bible written in popular language? Are not words and 
phrases used in a very liberal sense, and, of course, to be so inter- 
preted? Such is confessedly the case on other subjects ; why 
not, then, on the subject of human sinfulness ? 

From the universal sin of mankind, Edwards infers the 
deep and desperate corruption of human nature itself. An all 
pervading and powerful vitium in the soul of every man. The 
fountain itself must be strongly contaminated, or the streams 
from it would not be so polluted. The tree, in its whole grain 
and constitution, must be evil, or the fruits would not be uni- 
versally naught and bad. He then proceeds to take up and 
to put down objections. ‘This he does with a giant arm. He 
goes from one to another, and sweeps them away as if they 
were small dust and cobwebs. At length he comes to this 
objection, from Dr. Taylor ; “The doctrine of original sin im- 
plies that God has infused a poisonous taint into human nature. 
He has poisoned what would otherwise have been pure; and 
is, therefore, the author of human corruption.” But President 
Edwards, with all his nerve, could not look this doctrine in the 
face. ‘Though he had asserted it a thousand times, and held it 
to be one of the grand fundamentals of orthodoxy ; yet in this 
shape, the sight of it was insupportable. His countenance paled 
at the aspect, and he turned from it, confounded and dismayed. 
A more complete victory was never won in the field of contro- 
versy than was gained by Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, England, 
over President Edwards of Nassau-Hall, New Jersey. 
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Under the pressure of this extreme embarrassment, Ed- 
wards propounded his theory of Adam’s fall. It was done for 
the purpose of disembarrassing himself of an insupportable burden. 
It is developed at great length, spread over some six, eight, or 


ten pages, with much complexity and want of clearness. The 


theory is, palpably, in direct contradiction of the doctrine of his 
book, which he wrote for the express and avowed purpose of 
proving that there 2s an innate vitium in human nature. This 
vitium can be no other than a moral poison, which, as it belongs 
to the constitution of man, must have been imparted to it by 
man’s Divine Creator. The theory of Edwards says, that 
Adam, without having in his nature, or having infused into it. 
any evil quality, committed transgression ; debased himself, and 
became a subject of moral corruption. But the doctrine of 
Edwards says, men would not commit sin, unless they were 
previously and inherently depraved. ‘The theory makes man 
the author of his own vitium; the doctrine makes it the work 
of the all-perfect and glorious God. ‘The theory harmonizes 
with the universal experience of mankind, and is confirmed by 
it; but the doctrine is irreconcilable with what every man 
knows of himself and his neighbor. ‘That so intellectual and 
good-hearted a man as Dr. Dana should not have clearly per- 
ceived, and candidly acknowledged the repugnance of the one 
to the other, might be an inexplicable problem, were it not that 
the power of educational prejudices is so obvious and omnipo- 
tent all the world over. 

And was there not the like failure on the part of Dr. Woods, 
in his controversy on the same subject with Dr. Ware? Ed- 
wards and Woods may be regarded as the ablest champions for 
the doctrine of original sin, that have ever appeared in our 
country. And do we speak invidiously when saying, that each 
sustained a similar defeat? Dr. Woods, with great adroitness, 
maintained his doctrine with the same argument as President 
Edwards ; from the consideration of man’s actual and univer- 
sal wickedness. It stood, as he represented, on the foundation 
of fact and experience, analogous to the laws of the world in 
the science of natural philosophy. Men would not live sin- 
fully unless they were the subjects of a sinful nature. Against 
the validity of this argument, Dr. Ware opposed the case of 
Adam and Eve. They, confessedly, were made upright. Yet 
they committed sin. And if they, uncontaminated, did trans- 
gress, the fact is infrustrable, that a previously contaminated 
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nature is not requisite to the commission of sin. Dr. Woods 
was now driven} to the wall, and could not surmount it. He 
found himself in‘the same predicament as that in which Edwards 
had been before. And he made similar flounces, ineffective 
shifts, impotent and unavailing demonstrations. 

A controversialist surely sustains a defeat, when he fails at 
the main point; when he is routed in the centre; when the 
foundation-stone sinks from under his feet. And such was, in 
this case, the fact; and we ask if it has not been made appar- 
ent, in regard to the elaborate arguments of President Edwards 
and Dr. Woods? ‘These adroit men did much, and managed 
dexterously, to mend the gap and conceal their discomfiture. 
But it could not be concealed from any looker-on, who had so 
much as one “single” unfilmed eye. Dr. Taylor of New 
Haven not only saw, but he also acknowledged it. And hence, 
probably, the origin of what is called Z'aylorism. ‘The author 
of this 1sm may, perhaps, be as truly found at Cambridge as at 
New Haven. 

We add one thought more, and with it conclude. When 
will men have learned to make a legitimate use of their under- 
standing, in the superlative cause of religion? Our race is en- 
dowed with this faculty for the very purpose of knowing truth, 
and distinguishing it from error. As there is truth in religion, 
we ought, in all propriety, to be sedulous and honest learners in 
this most highly important department of human interest and 
knowledge. Our reason is the only final power we possess for 
knowing truth. Other powers may aid us and be indispensa- 
ble, but until reason has acted, truth, on no subject, can be 
known. It must act upon all our sensations, mental and bodily, 
before they become the medium of knowledge. Where our 
reason cannot act, we must be in the dark. It is as much our 
duty to God, as it is a matter of interest to ourselves, to act 
reasonably in all things. We can receive the instructions which 
God gives us from the light of nature, only by the legitimate 
action of our intellectual faculty. And by the same means only 
can we become acquainted with what he has revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. Why, then, should we lay an interdict upon 
the movements of our understandings? Why should a man 
believe anything against the testimony of his senses, his reason, 
his experience, his conscience? Does the Bible demand of us 
any credence of this description? Dr. Dana concedes that 
there are passages of Scripture which must be accepted in a 
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sense, comparative, partial, secondary, figurative. The princi- 
ple is perfectly just. We cannot consistently interpret them 
by a different rule. When Jesus said, having little children 
before him, “of such is the kingdom of heaven,” we understand 
the declaration in a comparative sense. When he said of the 
Son of God, “no man receiveth his testimony,” we understand 
him to speak comparatively. And when it is said, “every 
imagination of man’s heart was evil continually,” we take the 
declaration in a comparative sense. David, making confession 
of his crimson-colored wickedness, and exclaiming, “I was 
shapen in iniquity, and born in sin,” and Agur, the son of Jakeh, 
in the book of Proverbs, modestly professing his humble claims 
to notice in the following terms; “ I am more brutish than any 
man, and have not the understanding of a man ;” may be class- 
ed together, and understood to speak the language of comparison 
and hyperbole. But when it is declared, ‘“ Adam begat a son 
in his own likeness,” we give a purely literal interpretation. 
The first man’s sons were just such men as he was; Adam re- 
ceived a constitution from God at the moment of his formation, 
and this is communicated to all his descendants. He was frail, 
peccable, mortal; and such are they. Adam’s posterity are 
depraved in the same sense that he was; and in no other. So 
teaches the text last quoted, and with this sentiment harmonizes 
the whole experience of mankind. 

Would we divest ourselves of all our prejudices, the light, both 
from within and from without, would be surprisingly brightened. 
We should grow in knowledge, escaping from a vast amount of 
obscurity and darkness ; losing our factitious knowledge, we 
should gain much that is true and healthful. Our rational and 
moral nature would then act agreeably to the design of Him who 
gave it. In all very important respects, we should “ even of our 
own selves judge what is right.” Ours would be the path of the 
just; as the shining light of the morn, “ waxing brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day.” 

Ss. F. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Lectures on Modern History, from the Irruption of the Northern 
Nations, to the Close of the American Revolution. By Wi- 
L1AM SmytH, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge: J. & J. J. Deighton. William 

Pickering: London. 1840. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue general ignorance of history in all classes of our commu- 
nity has long been a subject of regret with those, who have most 
assiduously watched over its intellectual discipline and culture. 
The calm self-possession which its lessons are adapted to teach, 
seems especially wanting, where political power is the birthright 
of every man. The call has been made upon our Coileges to 
do something towards removing the evil; but so far has, for the 
most part, been entirely unnoticed, or met with objections of a 
practical character. Many think it impossible to deal with a 
subject so extensive, in the little time that could be allotted to it 
in a course of college study. Others look upon history as some- 
thing well worth knowing; but regard an acquaintance with. it 
as something which must always depend on the choice and per- 
severance of each individual. They distrust all plans for teach- 
ing it. Give the instructor as large a proportion of time as he 
may desire, and they would not expect his: pupils to derive any 
great advantage from his labors. 

Without stopping to answer formally these objections, or even 
to: show how all teaching in our Colleges is but an attempt to put 
the student in the way of the independent pursuit of the different 
branches taught, never aiming to exhaust any, we beg leave to re- 
fer to the work named above as their practical refutation, Not that 
such, for the first time, now makes its appearance. Other nations 
are wiser than we in thisrespect. In Germany, especially, an ac- 
quajntance with historical and with classical literature, are much 
more nearly on a level, than here. The lectures of many conti- 
nental professors have been published ; and almost all of these 
works have given proof of great talents and persevering industry, 
sometimes even of creative genius. And not only so, but have 
further shown, that the highest problems which the historian has to 
solve may be interesting to the general reader; and that direct 
instruction can accomplish as much in this department of study as 
in any other. 

We doubt not, indeed, that many of these works display far 
greater talent than the less pretending volumes of Professor 
Smyth. But none, with which we are acquainted, have so com- 
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pletely met the objections alluded to above, as these. Thirty-six 
hours suffice the lecturer to discuss the most important problems, 
and characterize the most eminent writers, in historical literature, 
from the irruption of the Northern barbarians into the Roman 
empire, to the close of the American Revolution. Twice that 
number of hours in each college term, might be given to such 
pursuits, without encroaching upon other departments of study, 
or imposing an ungrateful task upon the students. Of the Pro- 
fessor’s method of teaching his boundless subject, which is a fair 
answer to our second class of objectors, we propose now to speak 
more in detail. 

One sees at once, that in so small a compass there cannot be 
included all which it is desirable for the general reader to know 
of Modern History. And should the book be taken up with that 
expectation, nothing but disappointment can ensue. In fact, itis 
not so much a history of events, as a history of histories, or a 
series of critical notices of those works, which best illustrate dif- 
ferent epochs, — disposed in such a manner as to give the student 
a fair view of what has been written upon each, — together with 
such hints on the political or religious bias of the various authors, 
as ought to weigh in our estimate of the value of their statements 
and opinions. The lecturer supposes the general outline of the 
facts to be known to his hearers ; and starting on that assump- 
tion, goes on to speak of the differences of opinion about the 
principles, from which resulted the conduct of the most remark- 
able men, and to enumerate the different historians, who, as being 
the representatives of certain parties or interests, must be con- 
sulted by one who would form an independent judgment. And 
such is the interest he has given to his subject, that we venture to 
say he was not disappointed in the hope of finding his hearers 
prepared to benefit by his instructions. Indeed, we have it from 
the best authority, that few men have taught history to more pur- 
pose than Professor Smyth; not that he actually conveyed a 
greater amount of information than other teachers; but that he 
excited in all who heard him a desire of reading the books he 
mentioned, and so directed that desire as to make their studies 
productive of the greatest improvement. And such, we think, 
will be the effect of these lectures on the reader. It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure, that we hear of their probable republication 
in this country, to serve the purposes of a text-book for one of the 
classes in Harvard University. Other institutions, we doubt not, 
will follow so good an example as their elder sister is setting 
them in this respect; and who then shall calculate the good 
which these volumes will be the means of doing throughout our 
community ? We venture to suggest, however, that in all cases, 
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a manual setting forth the facts of history should be studied as a 
preparation for reading Professor Smyth. 

But to return from this digression ; in one important point 
great judgment has been shown; and that is, in the choice of 
subjects for the different lectures. Instead of adhering to a close 
chronological arrangement, our author groups together narra- 
tions and reflections according to their most natural relations ; 
giving to each topic introduced the place which is its due in the 
great order of causes and effects. ‘Then, omitting all details, he 
singles out the marked features of an important period, and re- 
fers us to the historian in whose pages may be found the pith of 
the whole matter. If it is one about which party feelings have 
been called irto play, he not only refers us to the authorities on 
both sides, but frequently shows how far the statements of each 
are to be qualified or set aside. But while doing this, he is care- 
ful not to obtrude upon our notice a mass of books, for the peru- 
sal of which a life would hardly suffice. A passage from his 
introductory lecture will show how idle he considers such a 
course. ‘It is in vain to recommend to the generality of read- 
ers books, which it might be the labor of years to peruse; they 
will certainly not be perused, and the lecturer, while he conceives 
that he has discharged his office, has only made the mistake so 
natural to his situation, that of supposing that there is no art or 
science, or species of knowledge in existence, but the one he 
professes, and that his audience are, like himself, to be almost 
exclusively occupied in its consideration.” Nor is the allusion 
to Dufresnoy less to the point; ‘“‘ After laying down a course of 
historical reading, such as he conceives indispensably neces- 
sary and quite practicable, he calmly observes, that the time 
which it is to take up is ten years; and this too upon a supposi- 
tion, that much more of every day is to be occupied with study 
than can possibly be expected, and that many more pages shall 
be read in the twenty-four hours than can possibly be reflected 
upon.” Professor Smyth is seldom found asking us to read a 
book through. He tells us, for instance, that this chapter of 
Gibbon, or that essay of Hume, contains just what is wanted for 
the elucidation of the subject in hand; and in respect to many 
books, either tacitly or expressly advises to omit all but the few 
pages which have called forth his remarks. But no arrogance 
accompanies his notices of. those historians, whom he condemns 
to partial or total neglect. One sees that if art were shorter and 
time longer, no one of them would be treated with even apparent 
unkindness. Nor could its necessity be better illustrated, than in 
the anecdote which follows. 


“I remember to have heard, that a man of literature and great his- 
torical reading had once been speaking of the great French historian, 
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Thuanus, in those terms of commendation which it was natural for him 
to employ, when alluding to a work of such extraordinary merit. , A 
youth, who had listened to him with all the laudable ardor of his par- 
ticular time of life, had no sooner retired from his company, than he 
instantly sent for Thuanus, resolving to begin immediately the perusal 
of a performance so celebrated, and from that moment to become a 
reader of history. Thuanus was brought to him, — seven folio vol- 


umes. Ardent as was the student, surprise was soon succeeded by total 
and irremediable despair.” — p. 7. 


Indeed, we cannot sufficiently commend the spirit in which 
these lectures are written. There is, perhaps, no situation in the 
world, in which one is more tempted to run into paradox and 
startling doctrines, than the professor’s chair. This, to be sure, 
is not so much the case in England as in France and Germany ; 
but what is true in a great degree of Paris and Heidelberg, can- 
not, we think, be entirely false of Cambridge. For, though Uni- 
versities have often been called, and frequently are, the head- 
quarters of conservatism, yet is there even here ever a temptation 
to awake attention, by advancing new theories, and to strive for 
the fame of having developed new ideas, or discovered new facts. 
We are glad to see that Professor Smyth is above all artifices of 
this sort. He never makes us feel that in his own opinion he 
alone could fill his place with credit ; and this is no slight relief 
to one who has been reading the lectures of some of the conti- 
nental professors. 

Neither does our author bend the facts of history to suit his 
purposes as a politician. We do not say that it would be impos- 
sible to guess at his political sentiments from the pages before 
us ; we should be sorry if it were so; but we do say that no 
fair-minded man of any party has aright to complain of the 
treatment received at his hands. We are told that the Professor 
was, in his younger days, a Whig of the old school; but that his 
later talk is of the ** Whigs having lost their wits, and of the Tories 
beginning to come to their senses.”’ It is not from such a man that 
misstatements growing out of party feeling are to be apprehend- 
ed. In his views of the Reformation, many, both Catholics and 
Protestants, may be disposed to reject his guidance. Yet here, 
there is nothing said unbecoming an honest sincere believer in 
the right of private judgment. 

The passage, in which Gibbon is characterized, will convey a 
favorable idea of our author’s method of criticism, and we ac- 
cordingly extract it entire. 


“Tt cannot have escaped your observation, how often I have men- 
tioned the historian Gibbon; how much I leave entirely to depend on 
him; the manner in which I refer to him, as the fittest writer to supply 
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you with information in all the earlier stages of modern history, and, 
indeed, as the only writer that you are likely to undertake to read ; add 
to this, that I have already had occasion, and shall often hervafter 
have occasion, to mention his history in terms either of admiration or re- 
spect. 

io Yet I cannot be supposed ignorant of the very material objections 
which exist to this History ; and I certainly am not at ease in recom- 
mending those parts of the work which I do not approve, while I know 
there is so much both in the matter and manner of the whole, and of 
every part of it, which I cannot approve. 

“] am, therefore, necessitated to make some observations on this cele- 
brated writer, unfavorable as well as favorable, and this I must do with 
a minuteness disproportionate to all unity and keeping in the composi- 
tion of general lectures like these. Iam compelled to doso, by the 
nature of the audience I am addressing, and by the fame of the author. 

“Tn the chapters which I in the first lecture referred to, the faults of 
this great historian do not appear. In the earlier part of his work, he 
respected the public, and was more diffident of himself. Success pro- 
duced its usual effects ; his peculiar faults were more and more visible 
as his work advanced, and in his later volumes he seems to take a pride, 
as is too commonly the case among men of genius, in indulging him- 
self in liberties, which he would certainly have denied to others. And 
as the powers of the writer strengthened, as he went on, and kept pace 
with his disposition to abuse them, the History of the Decline and Fall 
became at last a work so singularly constituted, that the objections to 
it are too obvious to escape the most ordinary observer, while its merits 
are too extensive and profound to be fully ascertained by the most 
learned of its admirers. 

“These faults will only be the more deeply lamented by those, who 
can best appreciate such extraordinary merits. Men of genius are fitted 
by their nature not only to instruct the understanding, but to fill the 
imagination and interest the heart. It is mournful to see the defects of 
their greatness; it is painful to be checked in the generous career 
of our applause. With what surprise and disgust are we to see insuch 
a writer as Gibbon the most vulgar relish for obscenity! With what 
pain are we to find him exercising his raillery and sarcasm on such a 
subject as Christianity! How dearly shall we purchase the pleasure 
and instruction to be derived from his work, if modesty is to be scared 
away from our minds, and piety from our feelings! There seems no 
excuse for this celebrated writer on these two important points; he 
must have known, that some of the best interests of society are connect- 
ed with the respectability of the female character ; and with regard to 
his chapters on the progress of Christianity, and the various passages 
of attack, with which his work abounds, it is vain to say, that, as a lover 
of truth, he was called upon to oppose those opinions, which he 
deemed erroneous ; for he was concerned, as an historian only with the 
effects of this religion, and not with its evidences; with its influence 
on the affairs of the world, not with its truth or falsehood. 

“It would be to imitate the fault, to which I object, were I now to 
travel out of my appointed path, and attempt to comment upon these 
parts of his work. But as they who hear me are ata season of life, 
when liveliness and sarcasm have but too powerful a charm, more par- 
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ticularly if employed upon subjects that are serious, it may not be im- 
proper to remind them, how often it has been stated, and justly stated, 
that questions of this nature are to be approached neither by liveliness 
nor by sarcasm, but by calm reasoning and regular investigation ; and that 
to subject them to any other criterion, to expose them to any other in- 
fluence, is to depart from the only mode we possess of discovering truth 
on any occasion; but more especially on those points, which youth as 
well as age, will soon discover to be of the most immeasurable impor- 
tance. 

“If we pass from the matter to the manner of this celebrated work, 
how are we not to be surprised, when we find a writer, who has medi- 
tated the finest specimens of ancient and modern literature, forgetting 
the first and most obvious requisite of the composition he is engaged in, 
simplicity of narrative. In the history of Mr. Gibbon, facts are often 
insinuated, rather than detailed; the story is alluded to, rather than 
told ; a commentary on the history is given, rather than the history it- 
self; many paragraphs, and some portions of the work, are scarcely in- 
telligible without that previous knowledge, which it was the proper 
business of the historian himself to have furnished. The information 
which is afforded is generally conveyed by abstract estimates ; a mode 
of writing which is never comprehended without an effort of the mind 
more or less painful ; and when this exertion is so continually to be re- 
newed, it soon ceases to be made. The reader sees, without instruc- 
tion, sentence succeed to sentence, in appearance little connected with 
each other ; cloud roll on after cloud in majesty and darkness; and at 
last retires from the work, to seel: relief in the chaster composition of 
Robertson, or the unambitious beauties of Hume. 

“On this account it is absolutely necessary to apprize the student of 
what it might, at first, seem somewhat strange to mention, that he will 
not receive all the benefit, which he might otherwise derive from the la- 
bors of this great writer, unless he reads but little of his work at the same 
time. It is not that his paragraphs, though full and sounding, signify 
nothing ; but that they comprehend too much, and the reader must have 
his faculties, at every instant, fresh and effective, or he will not possess 
himself of the treasures, which are concealed, rather than displayed, in 
a style so sententious and elaborate. The perversity of genius is pro- 
verbial; but surely it has been seldom more unfortunately exercised 
than in corrupting and disfiguring so magnificent a work. 

“ For a moment we reverse the picture ; the merits of the historian are 
as striking as his faults. 

“Tf his work be not always history, it is often something more than his- 
tory, and above it ; it is philosophy, it is theology, it is wit and eloquence, 
it is criticism the most masterly upon every subject with which literature 
can be connected. Ifthe style be so constantly elevated as to be often 
obscure, to be often monotonous, to be sometimes even ludicrously dis- 
proportioned to the subject; it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
whenever an opportunity presents itself, it is the striking and adequate 
representative of comprehensive thought and weighty remark. 

“Tt may be necessary, no doubt, to warn the student against 
the imitation of a mode of writing so little easy and natural. But 
the very necessity of the caution implies the attraction that is to be re- 
sisted ; and it must be confessed, that the chapters of the Decline and 
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Fall are replete with paragraphs of such melody and grandeur, as would 
be the fittest to convey to a youth of genius the full charm of literary 
composition, and as such, when once heard, however unattainable to the 
immaturity of his own mind, he would alone consent to admire, or sigh 
to emulate. 

“ History is always a work of difficulty, but the difficulties, with which 
Gibbon had to struggle, were of more than ordinary magnitude. Truth 
was to be discovered, and reason was to be exercised, upon times where 
truth was but little valued, and reason but little concerned. The ma- 
terials of history were often to be collected from the synods of prelates, 
the debates of polemics, the relations of monks, and the panegyrics of 
poets. Hints were to be caught, a narrative was to be gathered up, 
from documents broken and suspicious, from every barbarous relic of a 
barbarous age ; and, on the whole, the historian was to be left to the 
most unceasing and unexampled exercise of criticism, comparison, and 
conjecture. Yet all this, and more than all this, has been accomplished. 

“ The public have been made acquainted with periods of history which 
were before scarcely accessible to the most patient scholars. Order 
and interest and importance have been given to what appeared to defy 
every power of perspicacity and genius. Even the fleeting shadows of 
polemical divinity have been arrested, embodied, and adorned ; and the 
same pages, which instruct the theologian, might adda polish to the 
liveliness of the man of wit, and imagery to the fancy of the poet. 

“The vast and obscure regions of the middle ages have been pene- 
trated and disclosed ; and the narrative of the historian, while it de- 
scends, like the Nile, through lengthened tracts of present sterility and 
ancient renown, pours, like the Nile, the exuberance of its affluence on 
every object which it can touch, and gives fertility to the rock, and 
verdure to the desert. 

“ When such is the work, it is placed beyond the justice or the in- 
justice of criticism; the Christian may have but too often very just 
reason to complain, the moralist to reprove, the man of taste to censure, 
even the historical inquirer may be fatigued and irritated by the unsea- 
sonable and obscure splendor, through which he is to discover the ob- 
jects of his research. But the whole is, notwithstanding, such an as- 
semblage of merits, so interesting, and so rare, that the History of the 
Decline and Fall must always be considered as one of the most extra- 
ordinary monuments, that has appeared, of the literary powers of a sin- 
gle mind; and its fame can only perish with the civilization of the 
world.” — Vol. I. pp. 84-88. 


In concluding our notices of these lectures, we must say that 
one fault may be charged upon them, which their greatest ad- 
mirers will find it hard to deny. We here refer to the fact, that 
many of the histories characterized and recommended for peru- 
sal, have now in a great degree been eclipsed by more recent 
publications ; while many books of great reputation and value, 
which have been given to the world during the last twenty years, 
are entirely unnoticed. This is especially obvious to us, when 
our author comes to speak of American History. We are struck 
with surprise to find a professor lecturing on this subject, who 
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apparently has never heard of Sparks, Bancroft, or Prescott ; who 
makes Robertson his main authority ; who, in appealing to origi- 
nal sources of information about the Revolution, refers us to Al- 
mon’s Remembrancer, instead of the documents which have 
been published by order of the government; who hesitates to 
speak of the doings of Congress, because its sessions were se- 
cret ; and almost invariably recommends works now quite super- 
seded, as containing the best accounts of the War of our Inde- 
pendence. But we rejoice to see that his heart was with us, 
4 though our books may have failed to reach his eyes. He need- 
ed not all the proofs which the American people are heaping up, 
to convince him that the cause of freedom was sacred. Still one 
cannot help feeling the deficiency mentioned to be a considerable 
one ; and accordingly we beg leave to suggest that the proposed 
reprint should be accompanied by a few notes, or an appendix, 
which may supply it; and thus give an increased value to so ex- 
cellent a book as we conceive this to be. 


An Address, delivered at the Consecration of the Harmony Grove 
Cemetery in Salem, June 14, 1840. By Danie, AppLeton 
Waite. With an Appendix. Salem. 1840. 






















No sign of an advancing civilization is more striking or more 
pleasing, than the increased attention which is now given to the 
provisions made for the burial of our dead. We have been sat- 
isfied for too long a period with theslovenly and unsightly grounds, 
often without fence or wall to protect them from violation, to 
be seen in almost every village in New England. A people of 
as warm and deep affections as ever bound the heart to a beloved 
object, we must have seemed far otherwise to the hasty travel- 
ler, as he has passed the bleak hill-side, or bare common without 
shrub or tree, with its crumbling tombs and leaning head-stones, 
its crazy fence and fallen walls, where we have been content to 
lay in the earth and leave in neglect the “ pale wrecks” of those 
living forms we loved so well. It would not, however, be a just 
judgment, which from such signs should write us down a cold or 
heartless people. A closer knowledge would show, that although 
the body had been treated with an apparent rudeness, the memory 
of the dead has been cherished with as reverent a fondness, with 
an affection as deep and abiding, if silent and unexpressed, as 
ever filled the hearts of those, who over the remains of the de- 
parted have erected tombs like Hadrian’s, or the Pharaohs’. 
Yet we see not why, if we feel and love, the appropriate 
sign of such feeling and affection should not be added. 
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It is right and best, we are persuaded, that it should be. It 
would act with a kindly influence upon others, and react use- 
fully upon ourselves. We rejoice that this conviction has already 
become common ; that a new order of things has at length arisen 
among us, and that while we are lavishing our wealth upon pal- 
aces for the living, we are learning to pay a just respect to the 
dwellings of the dead. May Mount Auburn and Harmony Grove 
see themselves repeated in every town and village of our land. 

The Address of Judge White, if widely circulated, would do 
much to give direction to the public feeling and taste in any at- 
tempt to improve and adorn our burial-grounds. We wish for 
this reason, that it might be widely circulated. We need not say, 
with what chaste sobriety of language, and justness of thought, 
the Address is written. We would rather offera few paragraphs 
for the substantial benefit of the reader. 


After an appropriate introduction, Judge White says ; 


“We are strangers and sojourners on the earth, as were all our fath- 
ers, and our final resting place here is of deep and universal concern. 
The feelings most intimately connected with our subject are founded 
in our nature, and are strengthened and elevated by Christianity. 
Though, when our earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved, we 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, yet the dis- 
position of our mortal remains on earth is not a matter of indifference. 
On the contrary, it acquires an unspeakable interest from the sublime 
truth of Christianity, that this mortal will put on immortality. A feeling 
of reverence and sympathy for the dead is natural to man, how much 
more so to the Christian? Departed friends are removed from our 
sight, but they exist to our affections, they are present to our thoughts 
and meditations, and we hold a spiritual communion with them 
which is full of delight. Thus we live with the dead not less than with 
the living. Our intercourse with them is not wholly cut off at the 
grave, though there we bid adieu to all of them that was mortal, and 
consequently there cluster our most tender associations connected with: 
them ; there are awakened our fondest recollections ; and often, like 
the affectionate sister of Lazarus, we go to the grave to weep there. 
How important, then, it is to our best feelings, that the mortal remains 
of dear relatives and friends should repose not in a place which it is 
painful to revisit, but in some rural retreat, or sequestered vale, where 
the troubled spirit may be tranquillized by the peaceful influences of 
nature, and where grief may derive a solace from indulging her tears 
of affection. 

“ Such is always the natural desire of the human heart, uninfluenced 
by custom or prejudice. Natural sentiment and feeling delight to as- 
sociate with the memory of loved friends, the retirement and beautiful 
scenery of nature, and to cover their graves with verdure, and adorn 
them with garlands and flowers.” — pp. 6,7. 


The body of the Address is then devoted to an account of the 
funeral customs of different nations, closing with a description of 
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the spot selected for the Salem Cemetery. The author then re- 
turns to the subject touched upon in the passage already quoted, 
the natural feeling of reverence for the dead. 


“ Few, I trust, of those philosophers are to be found among us, who 
are wise above the wisest, affecting to regard as of no consequence 
what becomes of the body after death. Not so the voice of nature and 
of God within us. Sacred are the remains of the dead among all peo- 
ple. Touch but asingle grave with a sacrilegious hand, and you rouse 
a feeling of popular indignation scarcely less intense, than if a murder 
were committed. Such is the feeling, whose germ is implanted in 
us by our Creator, not for the sake of the dead, not for’ the perishing 
body, but for the living sou], — its peace, its comfort, its eternal wel- 
fare. The living soul receives a solace from the respect shown to the 
remains of deceased friends, and is strengthened in all its holiest aspi- 
rations and purposes by its sympathies for the dead. Can you imagine 
a worthier object than the one before us for the appropriation of some 
portion of our earthly treasures? Recollect the father of the faithful, 
who poured out his silver like water, to obtain a decent burial place for 
his dead. Recollect the patriarch Joseph, who, by the munificent fune- 
ral of his father, showed that golden dust is not too precious to mingle 
with that of revered friends. Think of Joseph of Arimathea, whose new 
sepulchre, hewn out of a rock, was to him the most precious of all his 
possessions. Think, too, of the example of him, who so signally conse- 
crated this memorable sepulchre, and took from death its sting, and who 
commended the expense of the very precious ointment poured upon his 
head, because it was done for his burial.” — pp. 24, 25. 


We agree entirely and heartily with the author, in the feelings 
of reverence and affection which he expresses not only for the 
departed dead, but for the mortal and corruptible body. It was 
the body we loved, when living, as well as the indwelling spirit ; 
the body as well as the spirit was the curious handiwork of the 
great Creator ; it is as manifested through the body that we think 
of the living when absent, and remember the dead ; it was that 
we held in our armsand caressed — from it we received the signs 
of affection, to it we returned them. And when our imaginations 
follow the departed to their heavenly mansions, we see the same 
form and feature, by which we knew them here ; we see them cloth- 
ed in that spiritual body, (altered by whatever inconceivable chang- 
es, yet presenting essentially the same individual,) which God shall 
provide. We would therefore not neglect or despise, but honor 
it, in death. We would lay it in the softest earth, visited by the 
rays of the rising and the setting sun ; we would defend it, even 
with superstitious care, from violation ; the purest marble, or the 
green turf with its simple head and foot-stones should cover it; 
flowers should spring around it, shrubs and trees throw over it a 
grateful shade. And if any should ask why we did so, we 
should think it enough to reply, The heart was our prompter. 
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But we would guard against being thought, from anything we 
have said, to be the advocates of ostentatious burial. The spirit 
of ostentation, or a false taste, may render a cemetery, — 
Mount Auburn, happily, cannot be spoiled, — far more offensive 
than the bleakest hill-top. Rectangular alleys, and well-gravel- 
ed walks, and long ranks of sepulchres in even line, may, through 
their formality and show, prove far less accordant with the feel- 
ings and the thoughts called up by death, and bereavement, and 
sorrow, than even the most neglected grave-yard of the most se- 
cluded village. All we ask for is, that in the burial of the dead, 
there may be no signs of unfeeling neglect. The grave-yards 
of our towns and villages require but slight alterations or addi- 
tions to impart to them all the grace we should care to see be- 
stowed. Let the walls be strong and whole, let trees, evergreens, 
and shrubs be irregularly disposed about, let the monuments 
erected be of a simple character, let an annual oversight keep 
all in repair, and we should be better content with them as a 
quiet home for the dead, and a grateful retreat for the mourner, 
than with the garish magnificence of Pere la Chaise. 

The Appendix to the Address contains many interesting pa- 
pers, among others, original odes and hymns, sung on the day 
of the consecration of the grove to the purposes of Christian bu- 
rial, from which we cannot refrain from selecting, for preserva- 
tion in our pages, the following hymn, by the Rey. Dr. Flint. 


“ From thee, O God, our spirits come, 
Enshrined:in breathing clay, 
Mysterious guests, not here at home, 
Nor destined Jong to stay. 


“‘ Nature, from her maternal breast, 
Nurtures the living frame, 
Till summoned hence the stranger guest 
Returns to whence it came. 


“ When of its life-guest dispossess’d, 
Th’ appointed goal attain’d, 
Her bosom folds in dreamless rest, 
The form her fruits sustained. 


“ Be these sequestered haunts, of mound 
And slope, of dell and glade, 
Approached henceforth, as hallowed ground, 
Where life’s pale wrecks are laid. 


“ Yet o’er these wrecks, in loveliness 

These scenes shall yearly bloom, 
Type of the soul’s etherial dress, 

Heav’n-wrought beyond the tomb. 
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Mr. Eliot’s Lecture. 


“O why then mourn, that earth to earth, 
And dust to dust is given ? 
*T is but the spirit’s second birth, 
Its coronal for heaven. 


“Though dear the dust, that once was warm 
With life the spirit gave, 
We doat not on the perished form, 
That moulders in the grave, 


“ We yield the body to its doom, 
The dust in dust to lie; 
Yet we may deem beside the tomb 
The spirit hovering nigh. 


“ And oft our steps shall linger near, 
Till death the veil remove, 
And kinéred spirits, sunder’d here, 
Be join’d in deathless love.” 
Appendix, p. x. and xi. 


The Musical Magazine No. 48. Boston, Oct. 24, 1840. Con- 
taining Mr. Eliot’s Lecture before the Musical Convention. 


In our notice of Mr. Cleveland’s Address, we were not 
aware that it had first appeared in the Musical Magazine. This 
we understand to have been the case. We take pleasure in the 
opportunity to make the statement, as it offers an occasion to re- 
commend to our musical readers a periodical which, from what we 
have seen and heard of it, well deserves to be circulated in our 
community. If its numbers are only now and then as interest- 
ing, and as valuable to the lovers and performers of music as 
this which lies before us, it strikes us as very desirable that by 
the choirs in our country and city churches one or more copies 
should be taken, circulated among them, and read. Much im- 
provement would come from a general perusal by the members 
of such choirs of discourses like these of Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Eliot. Sore higher ideas of the nature and power of mu- 
sic, some more correct principles of taste, some juster notions of 
what constitutes good church music might dawn upon their minds. 

The discourse of Mr. Eliot is learned, but perspicuous, and 
intelligible to every attentive reader. The great principle, which 
he lays down as his subject, and variously illustrates, is this, that 
Music cannot convey ideas, but adapts itself to the state of the 
feelings, and exerts its power tocontrol them. In the two follow- 
ing extracts the reader will find the main theme of the lecture 
fully presented. 
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“Music cannot convey ideas, but adapts itself to the state of the 
feelings, and is even able, to some extent, to control it. This is the 
peculiar province, and the highest praise of the art. Whenever a mu- 
sician attempts to inspire a certain train of thought by music alone, or 
by his manner of performing it, he steps out of the sphere of possibil- 


ity, and failure is the only certain result. Adaptation is the merit and. 


the end and aim of music, and whenever the composition or the per- 
formance fails to adapt itself to the ideas presented to the mind by other 
means, it fails to produce the highest effects of art. It may gratify the 
physical sense, but it will shock the feeling, and offend the understand- 
ing. Yet how often is this necessity of a union between sound and 
sense overlooked, both by composer and performer; and how often, on 
the other hand, is it overstrained, and the composition or the perform- 
ance rendered ridiculous by an attempt to eke out the meaning of a 
phrase by musical intonation, or even to supplant the usual modes of 
conveying ideas by some musical conceit. If 1 could suppose it ne- 
cessary to prove the fact, that musical sounds are not designed to pro- 
duce ideas, metaphysically speaking, I would ask any man to tell me 
precisely what was meant by any succession of tones, composed by 
Mozart, or Rossini, or any of the greatest authors, to which no words 
were annexed, but which were sung simply to the do, re, mi, of the 
scale. Who could tell (except froin recollection) that it was Figaro, 
rather than any other lively rorue? Or who could distinguish between 
the fervent prayer, and the devout thankfulness that might be ex- 
pressed in similar strains? There would clearly be mirth in the one 
style, and solemnity in the other; but these are feelings, not ideas; 
and the charm of the music consists in suitably expressing these 
feelings. 

“ Many an organist has set himself down to his instrument with a cer- 
tain train of ideas in his head, which he has intended to express by his 
performance. Now supposing his audience to be musical peuple, and 
properly attentive, who can doubt that so far from their being confined 
to the ideas which suggested the music in the mind of the player, 
there would be as many interpretations of the voluntary as there were 
listeners ?” 

“ Music, as I have said, is addressed to the feelings. It is the natural, 
the irresistible expression of many emotions, and its highest power is 
exhibited when the feelings are excited or soothed by its influence. 
Not being able to communicate ideas, however, it can only adapt itself 
to those already existing in the mind, which are suggested from other 
sources, and are the basis of the feelings to be addressed. These 
ideas can have their power over the emotions wonderfully increased by 
combination with suitable melody and harmony ; and it is this adaptation 
which shows the science of the composer, the skill of the performer, 
and the sublimity, the beauty, the power and the charm of music. 
Adaptation, correspondence, suitableness, these are the characteristics 
of good music, and of good performance of it; and the want of them 
is the mark, the proof, the consummation of the abuse of the art. Mu- 
sic is one of the things that 


‘by season seasoned are 
To their right praise, and true perfection.’ 
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The problem is —a state of the mind and heart being presupposed, 
either as existing, or as required to be produced or checked, — to ex- 
cite, or heighten, or subdue those feelings, by strains of music and a 
style of performance suitable to this effect. This is the test which must be 
applied to all vocal music, with its accompaniments, that is intended to 
produce any powerful impression. It is a rule of easy application, and 
one which every person of the smallest cultivation of taste is capable 
of using without apprehension of error. Examples both of failure and 
success are so abundant as to affurd ample opportunity for the exercise 
of the judgment, and the formatioa of a habit of prompt decision with 
regard to any music which is placed before us.” — pp. 37 - 40. 


We cannot follow Mr. Eliot through his discourse, we only 
offer further what he says incidentally on church music. 


“ Much has been said and written on the character of the music 
which ought to be performed in the church. While some contend that 
there is but one style admissible to the sacred office, and that the most 
simple and severe, in which every member of the congregation may 
participate, others are for admitting every beautiful air, from whatever 
source it may be derived, and consecrating it by applying sacred 
words to its performance. Both parties, it seems to me, are in error. 
It would be very proper to have but one style for church music, and 
confine ourselves to the simple choral, if there were but one sentiment 
suited to the holy place. But the variety of expression of the choral 
is so very limited, that it can scarcely embrace all the feelings which 
may properly be awakened in the church. Certainly many of those 
feelings may be addressed in music better suited to strengthen and ele- 
vate them. Besides, the perpetual repetition of the very saine style 
would become wearisome to all ears, and particularly disagreeable to 
the young, who cannot easily be reconciled to such austerity. I have 
a further objection to this system, if it be considered a necessary part 
of it, that the whole congregation should join in every hymn. This 
implies such a perversion of the true design of music, and produces 
such an appalling confusion of sounds and words, that I am at a loss to 
imagine how a theory of the kind can find supporters, as it undeniably 
does, among musical men. In every congregation there must be a 
large number of persons whose musical attainments are small, or per- 
haps even less than small, and why should they rashly launch into the 
practice of an art of which they know nothing ? It is only an annoyance 
to those who know something of it, and of not the slightest benefit to 
anybody. The notion that one must sing, in order to be affected by 
music, is one of the strangest into which a musical person ever fell ; 
and that one who cannot sing should attempt it, is stills tranger.” — pp. 
342, 343. 7 


We cannot but think, however, that the voices of a whole 
congregation joining in some simple melody, would be generally 
as effective in regard to mere music, and more so in regard to 
moral and religious influences, than is commonly experienced 
from a choir. Mr. Eliot cannot judge from the choir of his 
own church to those of others. Usually, we can assure him, 
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no relief would be so merciful as to be delivered from the crude 
and tasteless performances of the choir, by the breaking out of a 
whole congregation in one burst of sound, which, if it could 
not be called music, would at least be a religious act, while the 
attempts of the choir are neither. We would rather hear from 
the voices of a whole congregation the same six tunes from 
year’s end to year’s end, such as Old Hundred, St. Martin’s, the 
Judgment Hymn, and others of the same class — which by fre- 
quent repetition would at length come to be performed in toler- 
able harmony —than suffer under the executions of a_half- 
trained, or over-trained and theatrical choir. We cannot so un- 
equivocally condemn music performed by a whole congregation 
as Mr. Eliot does. It is better to our ear as mere music than 
that of a poor choir—and most of our choirs are poor — it is 
far more agreeable to the spirit as a religious act. We assent 
to Mr. Eliot’s position at once, if we can listen to a well in- 
structed choir, such for example as the one to which he alludes 
in his discourse — that of King’s Chapel. The effect of such 
music — it is the best we ever heard within a church — would, 
even in a religious point of view, be of a far higher character 
than we might ever hope to hear from the imperfectly harmon- 
ized voices of a multitude, while, as music, no comparison 

could be instituted. ‘The performances of a choir like this, un- 
der the guidance of as correct a taste, almost vie with the other 
services of the Church, of however high an order they may be, 
for their power over the worshipper. This leads us to inquire 
why such music should be so rare? In this choir there are but 
four or six voices — none remarkable, if we except the female 
voice, which is full, and rich, but, above all, expressive — ac- 
companied by a well played organ. Here are materials that 
may be found we should say in almost every congregation in the 
city, and with the exception of the organ in almost every con- 
gregation in the country. What constitutes its superiority? We 
think it is mainly the prevalence of a just taste — the share that 
the intellectual and the moral have in the work. Singing is 
more than singing. If it is not ‘ike preaching, adapted, 
if it accord not with time, and pi, and subject, it might as 
well be anything else; if there '  » 0 feeling for these eternal 
fitnesses and correspondencies, the best voices and the highest 
science would fail. In this choir the music is generally sim- 
ple, sometimes elaborate and learned — but always religious. 
It is always, without fail, church music. It never offends against 
the sacredness of the place, and the service, by a parade of 
mere execution. It is never fantastic or flighty. If it is some- 
times loud, it is never boisterous. Its power is felt for the 
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most part, in the quiet, subdued tone which it more com- 
monly takes. It is in a word to its moral qualities, ratherzhan 
its musical, that it owes its power. In the last it certainly excels ; 
but they would be utterly unavailing without the first. Now it 
is through an absence of qualities of the first kind that our 
church music generally fails. We hear good voices, with a 
proper variety of parts, but there isa want of adaptation of the 
character of the music to the service; it is too loud and bois- 
terous, or too worldly and theatrical. A little more quietness 
and sobriety, a little more of a religious character and tone, is 
all that many of our choirs want to convert them at once into 
most pleasing and effective instruments in aid of the general ob- 
jects of the Sabbath and the Church. 

A serious obstacle to the existence of these qualities, and, in- 
deed, to the existence of the musical ones also, is to be found, 
we think, in the perfect mob of performers often admitted into 
the seats, especially in our country congregations. It must be 
vastly more difficult to inspire so many with the moral senti- 
ments and expression that should characterize their perform- 
ances than a less number. Besides, how can from fifteen to 
fifty sing well together without far more practice than it is pos- 
sible they should give? How can so many voices be found, 
moreover, among which there shall not be some of so coarse a 
texture, or so corrupt a tone and pronunciation, as to injure or 
destroy the whole effect? One such voice, if perchance a loud 
one, will spoil a choir. Five or six good voices are enough ; to 
them frequent practice would be quite a possible thing, and we 
might then look for that unity, precision, and firmness, so essen- 
tial to good music — qualities, which great and long continued 
practice can alone impart. It is worth observing too in this re- 
lation, that professional singers confine themselves to a compara- 
tively small round of tunes, to which is in great part owing the 
perfection with which they are performed. The catalogue of the 
Brothers Hermann, the German singers who were here a few 
years since, — whose music possessed such unity, that it seem- 
ed like a single voice with many tones, — was a very confined 
one. The Tyrolese Minstrels soon exhaust themselves. The 
whole life of such performers is devoted to a very small num- 
ber of pieces. Hence alone the wonderful precision of their 
movement and the perfection of their harmony. Let it be 
so in our churches, — and it should be with more reason— and 
our music would at once improve. Familiarity would give a 
confidence not to be had otherwise. And why, where a liturgy 
is heard forever, and the same hymns are read forever, should 
we apprehend weariness from forever listening to the strains of 
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Luther, Handel, or Pleyel? Yet in most of ourchurches there 


is a new tune, at least, every Sunday, and a new book once a 
year. 


In the following paragraph of Mr. Eliot’s lecture are com- 
prised admirable principles for the guidance of those to whom 
is committed the management of Church Choirs. 


“Tn answer to the question, what music, is proper for the church, [ 
should say, any music which is adapted to aid the sentiments convey- 
ed by the words used in the church. Look through the psalm book, 
and you will find there a vast variety of feelings expressed, from the 
most animated and deeply joyful, to the most tender and melancholy, 
— profound reverence, heartfelt penitence, hope, fear, sympathy, and 
devotion. Are all these to be heightened or warmed by the some- 
what monotonous choral? Surely we can do better than that. We 
can select music of various character corresponding with that of the 
words, always taking care that it be of the serious and solemn class, 
befitting the emotions which belong to the church. Nothing should 
be admitted of the brisk, fanciful style so much in vogue here half a 
century ago, when every psalm was a reiterated fugue, falsely so 
called, and every choir seemed to be scrambling in a confused race. 
Nor should anything be admitted, which by use has become appro- 
priated to other purposes. None of the popular airs well known at 
secular concerts, or at theatres, should ever be heard in the church. 
The association of the music with other words, than those which can 
be used in church, is formed and cannot be dissevered. Let it alone 
therefore; it can be spared. But with these reservations, | know not 
why well adapted music should be excluded from the church. I have, 
for many years, been in the habit of performing music at my own 
church, in a great variety of styles, being careful always that it 
should be serious, appropriate, and not recognised as theatrical, — and 


I am not aware of any ill consequences arising from the practice.” — 
pp. 344, 345. 


A Greek Reader, for the Use of Schools ; containing Selections 
in Prose and Poetry, with English Notes and a Lezxicon. 
Adapted particularly to the Greek Grammar of E. A. Sopu- 
octes, A.M. By C.C. Ferton, A. M., Eliot Professor of 
Greek Literature in Harvard University. 1 vol. 8vo. Hart- 
ford, 1840. 


Wuite the New-York and Boston presses are engaged in a 
controversy about the old Greek Reader, our Cambridge friends 
seem to have settled the question for themselves at least, by a 
course which, if everywhere pursued in similar cases, we doubt 
not would prove an effectual damper to such disputes. So far 
as they are concerned, Professor Anthon and his Boston Re- 
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viewer are to be left to mutual demolition; and the teachers of 
such youths as are in training for Harvard, will be spared the 
pains of deciding upon the merits of the rival editions of Ja- 
cobs. We learn from the Catalogue of that University for the 
current year, that Professor Felton’s Reader is to be the re- 
quired text-book for admission there after 1842. The good ex- 
amples of this sort which have hitherto been set by that institu- 
tion, have seldom been without effect elsewhere. And we 
believe this one will be pretty generally followed, when the cir- 
cumstances which called forth the work under review are 
known, and the merits of the book fairly inquired into and 
discussed. 

The origin of the new compilation is briefly this. A part of 
the elementary work of Jacobs has, under various guises, now 
been used as a text-book in this country, for nearly twenty 
years. No one, we believe, regrets that it superseded the 
Greca Minora. The standard of scholarship in our Colleges 
was raised, by requiring the candidates for admission to pass an 
examination in the former. But the great objections to it could 
not escape the eye of the most careless observer. We need 
barely allude to them here. We may mention the character of 
the extracts as extremely unfitted to help a boy to an acquaint- 
ance with pure, classic Greek. Three fourths of the whole 
book, we should judge, are selected from authors who flourished 
long after the golden age of Grecian literature; and a full half, 
from authors of the second, third, fourth, and even fifth centu- 
ries afier Christ. The American rifacimentos of Jacobs give us 
fifty lines from Xenophon, seven from Herodotus, and nothing 
from Thucydides ; yet these are undeniably the standard writers 
of Greek prose. While Strabo, Arrian, Plutarch, A¢lian, Dioge- 
nes, Laertius, and Strobzeus make up the bulk of the volume. One 
feels the dozen pages of Homer at the end, and the paragraphs 
from really classic prose writers which here and there occur, 
as but a poor offset to so much that belongs to the period 
of the decline of Grecian literature. And it must, we think, 
have struck our young friends with surprise, to learn on en- 
tering College that the authors whom they had been required 
to study were, in general, but comparatively poor authority for 
the use of the language they were trying to master. But this, 
or something of the sort, it was their instructer’s duty to tell 
them, so long as the old Greek Reader was the preparatory 
text-book. 

And there are other, and those not slight, objections to the 
American Editions of Jacobs. The plan of the whole of the 
earlier portion is exceptionable ; for however wise such detached 
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sentences may look in their proper connexions, or however 
amusing such anecdotes might be when told of men whose his- 
tories were familiar, the experience of teachers has, we believe, 
always been, that their pupils prefer to study any other part of 
the book ; and the real state of the case is, that in a manual of 
two hundred and fifty pages, nearly a hundred are filled up 
with what boys will not study, nor instructers examine them 
upon. Add to this, that some dozen editions, hardly any two 
alike, are before the public; many of them wretchedly printed, 
and all of them, in some quarter or other, denounced and pro- 
scribed ; and one will not wonder that a new book of this sort 
should be asked for by lovers of peace, as well as by the friends 
of classical education. 

Professor Felton seems to have perfectly understood the wants 
of the case in hand, and in his selections to have met them ex- 
actly. The purest and best writers, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, are the chief sources whence they are drawn. 
But we are glad to see that no theory in their favor has induced 
him to slight Lucian, whom we look upon, on the evidence 
of our own recollections, as the favorite of schoolboys, as well 
as a delightful companion to men. And we are quite willing 
that the general principle of the work should be departed from, 
if our young friends are to have the benefit of his acquaint- 
ance. Wecan see some propriety in assigning such tasks to 
those who seek an introduction to classic Greek. With all de- 
ference to Plutarch, whose writings, and especially the Morals, 
we prize as one of the richest legacies of antiquity, we beg 
leave to ask whether the style of the authors above-mentioned is 
not far preferable? And if so, ought not that to settle for us the 
question under debate ? 

The poetical selections are equally judicious. First comes an 
extract from the Odyssey, which contains the story of Polyphe- 
mus; then twelve of the Odes of Anacreon, among which we 
see with pleasure that gem of the whole poetry of Greece, the 
Ode on Beauty ; Sappho, Simonides, and Callistratus furnish a 
few exquisite verses; Euripides and Aristophanes represent the 
tragic and comic drama of Greece; and the beautiful epitaph of 
Bion by Moschus closes the list. It was “ the editor’s aim to 
present an adequate specimen of each important branch of that 
department of Greek literature. He has tferefore extended his 
plan to the dramatic as well as the epic, lyric, and bucolic poe- 
try; and has taken passages, which include both chorus and 
dialogue, and which, it is hoped, do not present difficulties inca- 
pable of being solved by the intelligent and studious scholar.”’ — 
Preface, pp. vii, vill. 
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The notes, which are copious, seem to have been prepared 
with great care ; and we should judge would be of real service \ 
to the learner; giving him assistance wherever it is needed, and hs 
allowing him to depend upon himself where it is not. The i 
value of the work is much increased by the biographical and 1 
critical sketches which precede these annotations. A lexicon, \ 
in which we are glad to find the derivation and composition of 
words attended to, as well as some aid in the matter of quan- 
tity, concludes the whole. And we know of nothing, except a 
few slight misprints, which of course will disappear in a new i 
edition, to detract from the merits we have recognised in it. 
There is one objection, however, that will probably be brought 
against the work under review; which is, that the earlier por- 
tions are so difficult, as to require considerable proficiency in 
those who are to study them. This is undoubtedly true. But 
in the “First Lessons’”” of Mr. Sophocles, we have just the 
book which is wanted, to prepare one for its study. And fur- 
ther, it is the praiseworthy purpose of all our Colleges, we be- 
lieve, certainly it is at Cambridge a fixed determination, to raise 
the standard of scholarship requisite for admission ; and an ac- 
quaintance with the new text-book will argue about twice as 
great an amount of knowledge of Greek, to sav nothing here of 
its quality, as would the study of the compilation it supersedes. 
























The Memory and Example of the Just. A Sermon, preached 
on All Saints’ Day, tothe First Church, by its Minister, N. L. 
FrotTHincHam. Boston. 1840. 





















Tuis Discourse, from a minister of the Congregational Church, 
delivered on All Saints’ Day, is among the pleasing signs of the 
times. It is one among many proofs, that the undiscriminating 
hostility of the Puritan towards the persecuting Mother is con- 
tinuing to abate ; and that he is every day more willing to look 
backward, and see if, perchance, together with the superstitions 
and errors of the Church from which he seceded, and against 
whose wrongs he protested, he did not reject usages and observ- 
ances, which a calmer judgment pronounces to be in themselves 

L fit and beautiful, and of excellent service to the cause of re- 

ligion. It shows, too, that if there are many among us, who not 

; only look with contempt upon the achievements of former ages, 

but are prompt with a feverish love of change, and a dangerous 

haste to advance, to abandon, as time-worn and dead, the most 
cherished institutions of the present day, there are others, who, 
with a wiser philosophy, are ready to accept whatever promises 
to be of use to men’s virtues, though it be drawn from the very 
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bosom of the dark ages. For ourselves, we doubt not that some 
truths and some customs have been left behind, as the world has 
moved on, a return to which would as truly give evidence of 
progress, as adopting on the ground of experiment any novelty 
whatsoever. Not that among such restorations of good things 
dropped by the way and forgotten, we should care to see an All 
Saints’ Day brought again into honor, or, still more, days conse- 


crated to particular saints. They are as well left in their pres- 


ent neglect. The righteous dead, the benefactors of their race, 
are always, without being bidden, freshly remembered by the 
generations that come afte: and enter into their labors. There 
is little need for this, of a set service and a consecrated day. 
The tendency has ever been to do them too much honor. In- 
gratitude and neglect are not the besetting sins of the human 
heart. Besides this, a day set apart to the special commemora- 
tion of holy men, places them too nearly ona level with Beings 
of a higher nature cr office, to whom alone are due religious 
veneration and praise. ‘To such commemoration, however, of 
the saints of old, as we find in the discourse of Dr. Frothingham, 
delivered in the course of the customary services of the Sabbath, 
we can see no objections, but much to recommend it. 

But if we have no desire to see All Saints’ Day introduced into 
the calendar of anniversaries, to be religiously observed on aset 
day, there are other days, we will here say, we could heartily 
wish were restored to the observance they once received from 
the whole Christian world, and, still indeed, from all but a very 
inconsiderable portion of it. We allude to Christmas, Good Fri- 
day, and Easter, days which commemorate those great and af- 
fecting events in the Christian history, the birth, the death, and 
the resurrection of Christ. The English Dissenter, the Presby- 
terian, the New England Puritan, have long agreed in their ne- 
glect of these days, full of interest as they are in themselves, and, 
rightly observed, helpful as they would be, we are persuaded, in 
the great cause of human improvement. But surely, the time 
has come, when, if the change should in itself seem desirable, 
these Churches might, without any apprehension of a new inroad 
of superstition, turn back and reinstate these venerable anniver- 
saries in all their former honors. We never remember to have 
conversed with a Christian of our own denomination on the sub- 
ject, who did not express the wish that Christmas, at least, might 
be kept with the customary religious services, and the traditionary 
signs of grateful joy. Yet, but few of ourchurches are open ; and 
with the mass of our population, the day comes and goes almost 
without its presence being known or recognised. We trust and 
believe, that in not many years not only Christmas, but the other 
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days we have named, will be gladly entered among the number 
of our truest Sabbaths, and receive the observance that ig due 
from all who inherit the rich blessings, with which their memory 
is associated. 

Mr. Frothingham, in introducing the thoughts appropriate to 
the day of All Saints, which are of the past and in the past, is 
naturally led to speak of those, to whom we have already allud- 
ed, and of their movements, who hold in but small reverence the 
institutions or opinions of the present age, much less those of the 
ages that are gone, and whose doctrine, in the last analysis, seems 
to be, that each man’s conscience, inward inspiration, or light, is 
the only authority, by which he is to be bound. These are his 
words ; 


“ Who need be ashamed to be called an imitator of those who fear 
God and serve their generation, or a follower in the way that leads 
to life everlasting? And yet these honest old words, we can hardly 
deny it, have fallen into some dislike. It is common to listen to a very 
different kind of instruction, that bids us have little or nothing to do 
with anything that has gone before us, and exhorts every person to be, 
in and of himself, the most original person that was ever thought of. 
It professes to be so fresh from the perpetual fountain of truth, as to be 
wholly independent of those streams of time, that have flowed for the 
comfort of all the nations. It would have everything come directly from 
heaven, or from the soul’s own being; and often, as is very natural, it 
makes but an indistinct difference between the two. It is so jealous 
of authority, that former beliefs are rendered questionable, by the very 
circumstance of their having been extended so widely and held so dear. 
It is so averse from imitation, that it cannot well hear of Christ himself 
as a model for tempted and suffering man. It is so unwilling to follow, 
that it mistrusts a foreign guidance, even to ‘inherit the promises,’ [ 
would not be unjust in my constructions of another’s language. I would 
not, especially, be injurious and assuming towards another’s persuasion. 
But there seems to me a dangerous looseness of thought prevailing 
among us upon these subjects, and an anarchy of innovation, that call 
for the close attention and the plain word of those, who acknowledge 
the value of anything that ancient reverence has established, or who 
have intertwined their feelings at all with its hallowed associations. 

“There is abroad a wild and dislocated mode of speculation, openly 
seeking to detach itself as much as possible from all former methods; 
disregarding the institutions that are left standing yet, and the persons 
that have departed. It is very apt to usurp the name of movement and 
progress, as if there were no real advancement, or wish for it, but among 
its own partisans ; — as if all the rest of the world were bent on stand- 
ing still; — as if the proper sign of life were convulsion, and whatever 
is not a spasm, were a sleep.” — pp. 9, 10. 


In a note, appended to another passage of the Discourse, in 
which he speaks of the same philosophers, Mr. Frothingham 
says, “‘a manifesto, calling upon the friends of ‘ universal re- 
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form,’ to meet and discuss the claims of the Sabbath, the ministry, 
and the Church, to the respect of the community, has been lately 
drawn up with a singular confusion of ideas, and published in the 
newspapers. The slight allusion here made to it is all that the 
discourse had room for, and may be thought more notice than it 
deserves.” Since this notice was taken of the projected meet- 
ing, the “‘ convention,” as the meeting was termed, has sat, and 
adjourned ; but to this time no report has appeared of its pro- 
ceedings. We have little curiosity to see any such report, 
and should hope that those gentlemen who called the convention 
would rest satisfied with the discredit they have already brought 
upon themselves, the religion they profess, and the community in 
which they live, nor seek to increase it by sending forth to the 
world an account of discussions, which can have no other effect 
than to cause a still further alienation in men’s minds from the best 
supports and defences of human virtue. We suppose there is no 
injustice in saying this, for the very fact of calling such a con- 
vention is a sufficient indication of enmity toward the institutions 
which were to be the subjects of discussion. The language used 
in the manifesto admits but of the same interpretation. Its spirit 
is hostile. And we certainly think it discreditable, that a few 
discontented spirits should publicly summon together the people 
to discuss the claims of institutions to a common respect, about 
which there was no more doubt that they were useful, at least, 
if not of divine warrant and origin, than there was that the sun 
was in the heavens at noon-day. Why not call a convention to 
see whether our courts of justice are an institution deserving of 
public honor, or whether they ought not to be abolished ? for these 
are not perfect institutions, nor do they answer all their ends ; 
whether our public schools and colleges are worthy of support, or 
whether they ought not rather, because of their manifest imper- 
fections, to be also abolished ? Whether the institution of mar- 
riage be not an antiquated prejudice, and a slavish bond, and 
ought not to be abolished ? Were it any the less a public insult 
to call the community together to discuss the validity of institu- 
tions like these, than those they did actually hold up to reproach, 
the Sabbath, the ministry, and the Church? And can any 
one doubt, whether the laymen, the ministers, and the women, 
who have, with designs of so questionable a character, discussed 
these minor institutions and subordinate topics, will, these 
being passed upon, next call together the same community to dis- 
cuss the claims of Christianity itself, as a Divine revelation, and 
of that rock, on which society next reposes, marriage? If so, 
they have more faith in the self-restraining power of universal 
reformers, by profession, than ourselves. 
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Not that we are the enemies of freedom of speech, but that 
we love modesty. Not that we are the foes of progress, but that 
we are the friends of moderation. Not that we would oppose 
improvement, but that we have no respect for modern Jacobin- 
ism. Everything certainly is open to discussion. We would 
shut no man’s mouth. Not only the Sabbath may be disputed, 
but all law, human and divine. And if any choose to summon 

conventions for the purpose of such debate, they have a right to 

do so, and we would defend them in the right. But is such dis- 

cussion, — we too claim the like freedom of speech,— in such 

bodies wise, or decent, or profitable ? Are popular assemblies a 

fit tribunal, before which to treat questions, that demand for their 

consideration the calm and patient research of the student? 

What should be our judgment of a young man or woman, who, 
because, upon a few hours’ or days’ inquiry, he or she harbors a 
doubt of the divine warrant, or expediency of institutions, with 
whose foundations successive ages have professed themselves satis- 
fied, comes forward, and on the ground not of any new knowledge 
or argument, but of his or her intuitions, calls them in question, 
or boldly denies their validity, and summons society together to 
do the same? We refuse them not the privilege of doubting, — 
we refuse them not the privilege of making speeches, we deny 
them not the right of conventions, but we ask whether there be 
such a virtue as modesty ? whether rashness be a vice ? 

We are led to doubt, whether reform, progress, still more, 
universal reform, be a legitimate object for any man or body of 
men to propose to themselves, if by reform and progress be 
meant going forward and leaving all that is old, as well as all 
existing institutions behind, as time-worn and dead, or looking 
upon them with distrust. By dwelling upon this idea of progress 
is there not great danger of nursing a spirit of discontent with 
whatever is, simply because it is— cherishing a morbid desire of 
change. But whether this be just or not, truth, on the other hand, 
is a perfectly legitimate object for both individuals and associa- 
tions to set before them; for then the mind has bound itself 
within no narrow limits, as in the former case; it has not with a 
vanity so extreme as to savor of insanity, pronounced the best in- 
stitutions of the present and the past to be defective or injurious. 
It leaves itself free to seek for that which is better in every direc- 
tion, not only in the future, but in the past also. And we appre- 
hend, that progress is sometimes to be made with quite as much 
certainty by going backwards as forwards. It often happens, we 
imagine, that in the hurry to advance, valuable truths have been 
dropped by the way, noble institutions abandoned, which it would 
be a higher mark of wisdom to go humbly back acknowledging 
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our folly and re-adopt, than to march vainly on, bent only on 
discoveries in the unexplored future. We would, for ourselves, 
rather enlist under the banners of truth, than under those of uni- 
versal reform. 

Let it not be imagined, because we speak thus, that we ob- 
serve and acknowledge no defects, confess no apparent impo- 
tence in present institutions; feel no disappointment, that the 
world grows wiser and better no faster, or believe that the Sab- 
bath, and the ministry, and the Church, are all fulfilling, without 
failure, their several ends. We think and believe no such thing. 
But what then? Is destruction the most secure road to larger 
possessions ? For some single defect in an instrument, otherwise 
of admirable use, shall we throw it aside as worthless? The 
dwelling that has long sheltered and defended us, and which 
seems ample, and beautiful, and strong, save some few fissures 
and blemishes time and neglect have inflicted, shall we repair 
and adorn it, or pull it suddenly down, and that too in such haste 
as to endanger our burial in the ruins? Why should the people 
be called together, not, indeed, formally to vote down the Sab- 
bath, but to fill their minds with suspicion and disaffection, to 
plant jealousies, and hatred, and fears? Were it not better, if 
these reformers are sincere in their purposes of human improve- 
ment, to have cast diligently about, each in his own private 
sphere, to see how he might turn the Sabbath to a better account, 
and make it serve, as he thinks it ought, a higher end, and then, 
when he had made some useful discovery, have called the world 
together to rejoice with him, and partake the benefit? The uni- 
ted wisdom of these twenty-four men and women will find it 
difficult, upon discarding the Sabbath, to imagine an institution 
that shall offer nobler opportunities to the Christian and the phi- 
lanthropist to carry into effect any moral or spiritual design he 
may wish for the good of man. ‘The very thing that they would 
now Vote out, that very thing, if their hearts are where we think 
they are, would they vote in again as soon as the loss was felt. 
Let them now employ their ingenuity, notin magnifying its im- 
perfections, but in devising new ways of using it aright, and s0- 
ciety will improve by the process, as fast as it seems to be the 
design of Providence it should. 

Of the ministry we say, as of the Sabbath, it would not be 
easy, if we once got rid of it, to devise an institution that would 
serve as well the best interests of humanity, with as few liabilities 
to abuse, with as many facilities of a fair, and manly, and whole- 
some influence upon human character and conduct. Yet, great 
complaints are heard from our reformers of it. Of the avtual 
working of the institution, of the way in which it is used, 
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complaints may be made with reason; but of the institution it- 
self, with not a grain. It is better than the men, who complain 
of it. The institution is good enough for the men, the mén are 
not equal to the demands of the institution. It is a larger 
and more powerful instrument than they, many of them, have 
strength to wield, which is the reason they fail in its service. 
They often mistake their own weaknesses for those of the insti- 
tution. This, we doubt not, is the truth in the case. The diffi- 
culty lies deeper than any imperfections or superstitions clinging 
to men’s notions of the ministry and its foundations. Preachers 
are inefficacious not because they preach in churches, from a 
wooden box called a pulpit, or because the people sit in pews, 
and pay for them ; not because the ministry is in some sort * de- 
pendent on the people; not because of any forms observed by 
this church, or neglected by another ; not through any restraint 
laid on the preacher’s utterance, as if he might not say anything 
of real advantage to the souls of his hearers; but because the 
genuine spirit of their office is not in themselves, —a spirit 
of living piety, of simple-hearted dovotion to men’s spiritual in- 
terests, of renunciation of the world and self. As soon as a min- 
ister appears of this character, his labors are effectual, and the 
institution answers its end. He does not convert the world in a 
day, nor can he make saints of devils. It was never meant he 
should ; but virtue and piety flourish under his word, in the de- 
gree that is natural and human; in the degree that may with 
reason satisfy the most conscientious and sensitive mind. 

We shall sincerely regret the circumstance if this convention 
ever sit again, for we can imagine no effects but injurious ones 
ever to follow from their labors. That they have succeeded in 
alienating many minds from the services of the Sabbath, and from 
the institution itself, we hear often asserted in conversation. What 
substitute they have offered to their disciples, as means of promot- 
ing personal religion, we have never heard. Their designs may 
be philanthropic ; but we fear they have nothing so good to pro- 
pose, as what they would deprive us of; no balm so healing, 
as shall even cure the wounds they have inflicted, much less in- 
fuse a health unknown before. 


* See “On the Independence of the Clergy ” some late editorial arti- 
cles of great ability in the Christian Register. 
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Selections from the American Poets. By Wittiam CuLLEN 


Bryant. New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 316. 
1840. 


To no one would the public more willingly confide the task of 
making a selection from the American Poets, than to Mr. Bryant. 
A taste and discernment like his were especially needed for the 
kind of selections he has undertaken, which is a gleaning over the 
whole field of our poetry, from that, which is to be found in well 
bound volumes, to what lies broadcast in magazines and newspa- 
pers. The present volume is made up of pieces from seventy- 
eight authors. A collection from a few writers of acknowledged 
excellence and general fame were a much easier labor. We are 
particularly pleased with the course he has adopted. Another 
volume is promised, should the present be well received. We 
are sorry that anything from Mr. Bryant’s hand should pass 
through the press of the Harpers, whose distinction it is to issue 
the poorest looking books of the whole trade. There is a com- 
pensation in their cheapness, we suppose, with which we ought 
to rest satisfied. We noticed one or two errors of names; W. 
O. P. for W. B. O. Peabody ; Elizabeth, for Louisa J. Park. 





Living for Immortality ; delineating the evident Indications 
of Moral Character, pertaining to the Future State. Being 
an Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul. By Jonn Foster ; Author of Decision 
of Character. Boston: James Loring. 12mo. pp 216. 1840. 


ANoTHER valuable work of this author, from the press of James 
Loring. The learned and elaborate elegance of Foster, although 
not calculated for popular reading, will prove effective with a dif- 
ferent class, who would turn away offended from Doddridge, and 
even from Fenelon. This book has its place, and an important 
one, too, in a library of practical divinity. It matters little what the 
sectarian faith of a writer is, whose religion is warm and earnest 
as Foster’s. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 311, nineteenth line from top, for course read cause. 
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nitz, published at Leipzig in 1828, though in general accurately 
printed, is neither the latest nor the best; and the work is entirely 
destitute of notes, or of any other assistance to the learner. It is 
not doubted that the want of an edition, which should supply so im- 


portant a deficiency, has been an obstacle in the way of its introduc- 
tion into other Seminaries. 


The publishers of this first American Edition of Herodotus intend 
to give a reprint of the best text, with such emendations as the pro- 
gress of critical researches during the last twenty-five years has ren- 
dered necessary. A body of Notes will be appended, elucidating 
those passages, which the Editor, from some years’ experience in the 
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toghe learner, rather than to display scholarship, or discuss contro- 
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The work will be stereotyped at the University Press, in Cambridge ; 
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errors. In mechanical execution it will not be inferior to Professor 
Felton’s beautiful edition of Homer’s Iliad, printed at the same press 
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